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JACK STACHEL, MAX WEISS 


We Are the Vanguard Party of Peace 


On the Thirty-First Anniversary of the Communist Party of the U.S.A. 


By Alexander Bittelman 


Tue AMERICAN PEOPLE do not want 
war; they want peace. Millions of 
Americans have demonstrated, in one 
way or another, their desire and readi- 
ness to fight for peace. And the Com- 
munists are the most advanced and 
most consistent fighters for peace. 
The party of the Communists—the 
Communist Party of the United 
States of America—is the vanguard 
party of peace. The vanguard party 
of the American working class, being 
the party of Marxism-Leninism, the 
party of Socialism, is inevitably an 
anti-imperialist party, a party of 
friendship between, and equality of, 
nations, a party that is always guided 
by what is in the best interests of the 
working class and of the masses. 
That is why it stands in the front 
lines—in the vanguard—of the peo- 
ple’s struggles for peace. That is 
why the United States Court of Ap- 
peals for the Second Circuit has con- 


firmed the conviction of the 11 Com- 
munist leaders. 

This is one of the major political 
facts of present-day America: the 
ruling class wants to behead the van- 
guard party of peace and seeks to out- 
law it altogether. In doing so, the 
monopolies and their servants are 
laying the basis for outlawing all 
peace movements, and for jailing as 
criminals and conspirators all advo- 
cates of peace. 

It will be said that the Communist 
Party of the U.S.A., which is now 
celebrating its thirty-first anniversary, 
is not only a vanguard force in the 
peace movements of the American 
people, that it is more than a van- 
guard peace party. And that is true. 

The Communist Party of the 
U.S.A. is the party of consistent de- 
mocracy. It stands for democracy for 
the people instead of “democracy” 
for the monopolistic exploiters and 
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oppressors of the people. That is why 
our Party is the mortal enemy of all 
forms of monopoly reaction and— 
especially—of fascism which stems 
from monopoly reaction. 

Our Party is the vanguard party of 
equal rights of all nations and peo- 
ples. We are the mortal enemies of 
national oppression and discrimina- 
tion. We oppose colonial domination 
and stand for national freedom and 


independence. That is why we are . 


the mortal enemies of the system of 
national oppression of the Negro 
people in the United States and the 
most consistent champions of their 
equal rights and national liberation. 
That is why we fight militantly and 
consistently against all forms of dis- 
crimination on account of race, re- 
ligion, color, or national origin, 
against anti-Semitism, against the per- 
secution of Americans of foreign 
birth. 

And that is why we condemn Wall 
Street's imperialist intervention in 
Korea, demanding that this criminal 
adventure be brought to an end. This 
we do because we believe in national 
self-determination—a principle which 
guided the American revolution and 
the birth of the American nation. We 
believe in the right of the Korean 
people to decide their own national 
destiny free of imperialist interven- 
tion. 

All through its existence the Com- 
munist Party of the U.S. fought 
against American imperialism and 
all imperialisms. Some of the bright- 


est pages of our history relate th 
story of our struggles against Wall 
Street imperialism in China, in Latip 
America, in the Caribbean. Oy; 
fights in support of the national jp. 
dependence of Puerto Rico and of 
the Philippines are landmarks of 
working-class progress in the US. 

The Communist Party of the US, 
is the party of Socialism. It is the 
vanguard party of the American 
working class, created by the class. 
conscious workers of the United 
States, and organized by the Left 
wing of the old Socialist party of 
America in September 1919. This 
party is inspired and guided by the 
teachings of Marxism-Leninism. That 
is why we fight consistently and self- 
sacrificingly for the daily and imme. 
diate needs of the masses and at the 
same time strive to educate and pre- 
pare them—first of all, the working 
class—for the Socialist revolution 
which will abolish capitalism and 
establish Socialism. 

The police-state mentality of the 
prosecutors and persecutors of Com- 
munism in the United States sees in 
our Party a sinister secret conspiracy 
devoted to force and violence. To the 
cop and G-man, even when dressed 
in judicial robes, the greatest libera- 
tion movement of all times appears 
merely as a “foreign-inspired con- 
spiracy.” But the masters of American 
capitalism know better. They hate 
and fear the Communist Party pre- 
cisely because it is an American 
party, rooted in the American work- 
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ing class and in the best revolution- 
ary and democratic traditions of the 
American people and of the labor 
movement. Our Party was formed 
by the most conscious and advanced 
sction of the American working 
class, and throughout the thirty-one 
years of its existence the Communist 
Party of the U.S. lived and struggled 
as the vanguard party of the Amer- 
ican working class and people. By 
attempting to put the label of “for- 
eign agent” upon this party, pro- 
fascist reaction in this country is 
branding the American working class 
itself as a foreign agent. 

But at the present time, when the 
monopolies, their political parties and 
their government are waging a war 
of intervention on the Korean people, 
committing open acts of aggression 
against the Chinese people and fever- 
ishly preparing for war against the 
Soviet Union—for world war—they 
hate and fear the Communist Party 
first and foremost because it is the 
vanguard peace party, because it is 
the most advanced and consistent 
sector of the growing peace front of 
the American people headed by the 
working class, because it is the van- 
guard party of peace. 

In effect, this is what the three 
judges of the United States Court of 
Appeals said in rejecting the appeal 
of the 11 Communist leaders. They 
said that the Communist activities of 
our leaders constitute a “clear and 
present danger” to the United States 
at the time of the indictment in the 
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summer of 1948, because of “our po- 
sition in the world at that time.” 


” 


What was “our” position in the 
world in the summer of 1948? Briefly 
stated, it was a position of dominance 
in the camp of imperialism, war, na- 
tional oppression and reaction. It 
was a position of leadership in the 
preparation of a new world war, of 
a war against the Soviet Union, the 
new European democracies, the Chi- 
nese people, the colonial liberation 
movements and against all forces of 
democracy and Socialism. This was 
the world position of American im- 
perialism in the summer of 1948. 


The question, then, is why does the 
Court of Appeals think that in the 
light of this world position of Amer- 
ican imperialism, the Communist ac- 
tivities of our leaders—the 11—be- 
came a clear and present “danger” to 
the United States? And the answer 
of the Judges is, in effect if not in 
words, that the Communist activities 
of the 11 leaders of our Party became 
a clear and present “danger” to the 
war preparations of American im- 
perialism. 

In trying to formulate an answer 
to the question why “so thoroughly 
planned and so extensive a confed- 
eration,” meaning the 11 leaders of 
the Communist Party, has become an 
“imminent” danger in the summer 
of 1948, the Circuit Judges say: 

We must not close our eyes to our 
position in the world at that time. By 
far the most powerful of all the Euro- 
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pean nations had been a convert to 
Communism for over thirty years; its 
leaders were the most devoted and 
potent proponents of the faith; no such 
movement in Europe of East to West 
had arisen since Islam. Moreover in 
most of West Europe there were im- 
portant political Communist factions, 
always agitating to increase their power; 
and the defendants were acting in close 
concert with the movement. 


Thus the Judges are lending their 


“legal” authority to the arrogant im-: 


perialist pretensions of the Wall 
Street monopolies to dictate to the 
rest of the world, not only to the 
American people, the kind of social 
system and government they should 
have. This might be called the “legal” 
aspect of the Truman Doctrine, the 
Marshall Plan, and of the whole 
aggressive course of American im- 
perialism and its preparations for war 
against the Soviet Union. Into the 
foregoing is incorporated the “legal” 
conception that Communism and 
Communist movements everywhere 
are “a danger” to the United States 
at all times. This spells Wall Street 
aggression for world conquest. 

As to the reasons why the “danger” 
of Communism in the United States 
became so “imminent” in the summer 
of 1948, the Judges continue as fol- 
lows: 


The status quo, hastily contrived in 
1945, was showing strains and tensions, 
not originally expected. Save for the 
unexpected success of the airlift, Bri- 
tain, Franee and ourselves would have 
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been forced out of Berlin. Ve had 
become the object of invective Upon 
invective; we were continuously charged 
with aggressive designs against other 
nations; our efforts to re-establish thei; 
economic stability |???]| were repeat. 
edly set down as a scheme to enslay 
them; we had been singled out as the 
chief enemy of the faith; we were the 
eventually doomed, but the still for. 
midable, protagonist of that decadem 
system which it was to supplant. Any 
border fray, any diplomatic incident, 
any difference in construction of the 
modus vivendi—such as the Berlin 
blockade we have just mentioned— 
might prove a spark in the tinder box 
and lead to war. We do not understand 
how one could ask for a more probable 
danger, unless we must wait till the 
actual eve of hostilities. 








This is an eye-opener. According 
to the Judges, the end of World War 
II and the organization of the 
United Nations was merely a 
“hastily contrived” status quo ar 
rangement which could not las 
long. In the opinion of the Judges, 
disagreements between the United 
States and the Soviet Union had to 
lead inevitably to “border” frays and 
“diplomatic incidents,” and these in 
their turn had to lead inevitably to 
war. 

On the face of it, this is a pro-war 
outlook and orientation. The Judges 
proceed from the warmongering 
Wall Street doctrine that the peace- 
ful co-existence of the capitalist and 
Socialist systems is impossible and 
undesirable. They proceed from the 
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theory that war is inevitable, a 
“theory” designed to justify the in- 
creasing aggressions of American 


imperialism and its intensive prepa- 
rations of a new world war. 

It is from this standpoint that the 
Judges have examined the appeal of 
the 11 Communist leaders. And hav- 
ing found that the Communist Party 
and its leaders do not believe that a 
new world war is inevitable, that 
their whole orientation and_ policy 
is — toward preventing the 
outbreak of a new world war, the 
judges decided that the activities of 
the 11 Communist leaders constitute 


“a clear and present danger” to 
American imperialism, and con- 
firmed the infamous sentence cf 


Judge Medina. 

Of course, the Court of Appeals 
speaks of danger to the United 
States, not to American imperialism; 
but that is natural. Wall Street and 
its servants habitually identify them- 
selves with the United States, pre- 
senting their own selfish interests as 
that of the nation. And since the 
present war aggressions and world- 
war preparations of American im- 
perialism are so glaringly in conflict 
with the national interests of the 
American people; since the war- 
mongering policies of American im- 
perialism are so clearly and tangibly 
leading in the direction of national 
disaster; the agents and servants of 
Wall Street, not excluding those 
dressed in judicial robes, are most 
anxious to cover up the imperialist 
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American mono- 


ambitions of the 
polies with phrases and dissertations 


about non-existing “dangers to the 
United States.” 

That the decision of the Court of 
Appeals was made with an eye to 
strengthening Wall Street’s war of 
intervention in Korea and its drive 
for world domination and World 
War III becomes even more evident 
from the comment of Wall Street’s 
journalistic mouthpieces. Tying to- 
gether the war of intervention carried 
on by American imperialism in Ko- 
rea with the decision of the Court of 
Appeals in the case of the 11 Com- 
munist leaders, the New York Times 
says that: 


. . . the opinion left no doubt that 
the case against the American Com- 
munists has a greater significance now 
than it had when they were indicted in 
the summer of 1948 and when they 
were convicted and sentenced in Octo- 
ber 1949. The “clear and present dan- 
ger” which Judge Hand analyzed 
his cogent and eloquent opinion has 
grown clearer and more grimly present 
these past weeks and months (August 
3, 1950). 


Can anything be said more 
plainly? Namely: the “clear and 
present danger” of which the Court 
of Appeals speaks is danger to the 
warmongering policies of American 
imperialism. It i is fear of the growing 
unpopularity of Wall Street’s war of 
intervention in Korea and of the 
rising peace movements of the 
American people, as shown among 
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other things, by the millions of 
American signatures to the Stock- 
holm pledge. It is the growing 
danger to Wall Street’s warmonger- 
ing of the breadth and strength of 
these peace movements which may 
become strong enough to impose 
their will for peace, for an end to 
intervention in Korea, upon the 
policies of the American govern- 
ment. It is the realization that the 
Communist Party and its leaders— 
the convicted 11—are a vanguard 
force in the people’s peace move- 
ments, that the Communist Party is 
the vanguard party of peace. 

The New York Herald Tribune, 
another Wall Street mouthpiece, 
says practically the same thing. It 
writes: 


He [Judge Hand] has not hesitated 
to look at the actual world around us, 
to read its evidence of the gravity and 
probable immediacy of the evil of 
Communist conspiracy (August 3, 
1950). 


By the “world around us” the 
Herald Tribune understands Walk 
Street’s war of intervention in Korea, 
its aggressions against China in For- 
mosa, its feverish mobilization for 
an attack on the Soviet Union and 
the opening of World War III. It says 
so even more plainly in another edi- 


torial (Aug. 8): 


The courts have come to very practi- 
cal grips with the “clear and present 
danger.” Public opinion has long lost 
its tolerance of Communist propaganda 











at home. The stern view has succeeded 
Divided loyalties are out of the que 
tion, and the enforcement of nation; 
security is being taken everywhere g 
the first obligation of every loyal Ame. 
ican. 


Taking the decision of the Cour 
of Appeals in the case of the 11 Con. 
munist leaders for what it really j 
—a measure to strengthen Wal 
Street’s war of intervention in Kore 
and its accelerated preparations fc 
World War IUI—David Lawrene 


draws the following conclusions: 


An inexorable statement of princip: 
[the pro-fascist interpretation of th 
“clear and present danger” | was uttere! 





last week which can profoundly guié 
our government in the 


Report, Aug. 11, 1950). 


How? In what way? Says Law. 
rence further: 


Suspension by the United States « 
diplomatic relations with Moscow i 
the first step, and coincident with it a 
members of the U.N. . . . must likewis 
sever relations with the Kremlin (bid) 


This leaves very little unsaid r 
garding the true meaning of th 
decision of the Court of Appeals is 
the case of the 11. It is a decision 
to quicken the pace of mobilization 
for World War III. It is a decision 
calling for—in effect—the quickes 
possible opening of hostilities agains 
the Soviet Union. This is the com 
clusion which David Lawrence 
draws, and consequently he propos 


internation2 |) 


crisis of today (U.S. News & Worl) 
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a first step—‘“suspension by the 
United States of diplomatic relations 
with Moscow.” 

The strategy of the warmongers 
is more than obvious. The leaders of 
the Communist Party—the 11—are 
to be jailed, the Party beheaded and 
subsequently outlawed, in order to 
make it easier for the warmongers 
to expand their war of intervention 
in Korea, to pursue further their ag- 
gression against China and to mobi- 
lize with the greatest rapidity for 
the opening of hostilities against the 
Soviet Union. 

Judge Harris of San Francisco fol- 
lowed up Judge Hand’s dissertation 
on the “clear and immediate danger” 
by sending to jail Harry Bridges, 
President of the I.L.W.U. and prom- 
inent progressive labor leader, be- 
cause in the opinion of government 
officials his activities since the war 
in Korea had been “inimical to the 
security of the United States” (N.Y. 
Times, Aug. 6, 1950). And by this is 
meant the following: that every 
proposal for ending the war in 
Korea, every form of advocacy of 
peace, every action which seeks to 
prevent a new world war and atomic 
devastation, is to be outlawed and 
persecuted as being “inimical to the 
security of the United States.” 

In other words, the decision of the 
Court of Appeals seeks to accom- 
plish the following objectives: be- 
head the Communist Party and lay 
the basis for outlawing it altogether 
because it is the vanguard party of 
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peace, the most advanced detachment 
of the peace movements of the Amer- 
ican people; persecute, terrorize and 
intimidate all and every expression of 
desire and struggle for peace by the 
masses of the American people; make 
the advocacy of and struggle for peace 
a crime and treat all peace cham- 
pions as criminals. 

This is intended to make the fight 
for peace more difficult, requiring 
more and greater sacrifices on the 
part of all who want peace, not war. 
But the Wall Street warmongers are 
headed for great disappointments 
if they really believe that they can 
stop the further growth of the peace 
movements of the American people 
by the attempt to outlaw the struggle 
for peace. These policies of terror 
and intimidation must and _ will 
awaken the broadest masses of the 
people to the real clear and present 
danger—the danger of an expanding 
war of Wall Street intervention in 
Korea, the danger of the expanding 
American imperialist aggression 
against China in Formosa, the 
danger of the unfolding total mobili- 
zation for an attack on the Soviet 
Union and the opening of the atomic 
devastations of World War III, and 
last but not least—the danger of the 
growing police state in America, the 
increasing use of methods of fascist 
rule, the rapidly growing dangers of 
fascism. 

The fascist forces in the United 
States, fearful of the strong demo- 
cratic traditions of our people, ad- 
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vance to the destruction of the civil 
rights and democratic liberties of the 
masses under the false and lying 
banners of defenders of democracy. 
Step by step, of which the Taft 
Hartley Slave Labor Law is an out- 
standing example, the police-state 
rule is being consolidated locally, by 
states and nationally. Through so- 
called “loyalty tests,” systematic 
witchhunts and un-American Com- 


mittee inquisitions, Wall Street’s po-’ 


lice state is taking on various fascist 
features. And now we are faced with 
a brazen attempt to outlaw the 
thoughts of peace and the struggles 
for peace. 

Awakening to these clear and pres- 
ent dangers, ever broader sections of 
the American people headed by the 
working class will enter the fight for 
peace—and for democracy and eco- 
nomic security which are insepar- 
able from the fight for peace. And 
the vanguard party of peace, the 
Communist Party of the US., will 
continue to give everything, regard- 
less of sacrifice, to broaden the peace 
movements of the people, to unite 
all champions of peace into one pow- 
erful people’s peace coalition; to 
strengthen working-class leadership, 
to raise the militancy and deepen the 
political content of the people’s peace 
movements. 

THE COMMUNIST PARTY WAS 

BORN IN STRUGGLE FOR 

PEACE 


Celebrating the thirty-first anni- 








versary of our Party in the midg 
of Wall Street’s direct and open war 
aggressions and its accelerated pre. 
parations for an attack on the Sovie 
Union and the opening of Worl 
War III, it is important to make it 
widely known that the Communis 
Party of the U.S., which the impe. 
rialists are seeking now to behead 
and outlaw because it is the van- 
guard party of peace, was born in 
the very struggle for peace. More- 
over, all through its history, our 
Party has fought against imperialis 
war and for peace. Our present fight 
for peace is, therefore, no accident 
or matter of political expedience. I 
is a basic fight, a principled fight, a 
fight flowing from the very substance 
of our Party as the vanguard Marx- 
ist-Leninist party of the American 
working class. 

Our Party was organized by the 
Left wing of the Socialist party of 
America; and this Left wing became 
crystallized and politically mature 
for the historic act of founding the 
Communist Party by its struggles 
against World War I, against the first 
imperialist world war of 1914-1918. 

This fight began as a struggle 
within the Socialist party for a work- 
ing-class and internationalist _posi- 
tion on the question of imperialist 
war. It was carried on by the proleta- 
rian, the Marxist and the revolution- 
ary elements in the Socialist party, 
by its Left forces, headed by such 
militant fighters as Eugene Debs and 
Charles Ruthenberg. And the strug- 
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gle in the party was directed in the 
first stage against the open social- 
chauvinists and apologists of impe- 
rialism (Spargo & Co.), and, in the 
next stage, against the Centrists, the 
camouflaged chauvinists, headed by 
Morris Hillquit. It was under the 
pressure of the Left forces represented 
by Debs and Ruthenberg that the 
Socialist party of America adopted 
a policy of opposition to the first 
imperialist world war. This was 
done at a national convention of the 
party, held in St. Louis, in April 
i917. That is why the anti-war reso- 
lution is known as the St. Louis 
Resolution. Thus the organizer of 
our Party, the Left wing of the So- 
cialist party, made its major political 
before the American 
labor movement on the _ political 
sene of the United States as the 
moving force behind the St. Louis 
Resolution of the Socialist party op- 
posing the imperialist war and 
championing the cause of peace. 
Because this Left wing was at that 
time still very much green and im- 
mature in a Marxist-Leninist ideolo- 
gical sense, tending therefore to com- 
promise with the Centrists in mat- 
ters of principle, the St. Louis Reso- 
lution did not express a consistent 
and complete Marxist-Leninist posi- 
tion on imperialist war. It differed 
in many fundamental respects (war 
and revolution, proletarian dictator- 
ship, etc.) from the Lenin position 
embodied in the policies of the 
Bolshevik Party of Russia and in the 
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resolutions of the Left elements of 
the Second International headed by 
the Bolsheviks and Lenin. But in 
the political conditions prevailing in 
the world at that time—the begin- 
ning of the general crisis of the capi- 
talist system and the victory of the 
Great October Socialist Revolution 
in Russia—the St. Louis anti-war re- 
solution became the starting point 
for significant mass opposition and 
struggle against the imperialist war 
and for peace. Eugene Debs and 
Charles Ruthenberg, jailed by the 
Wilson war government for their 
opposition to the war, became the 
symbol and leaders of wide anti- 
imperialist and peace tendencies and 
struggles of the American people. 
For the Left forces in the Socialist 
party, the St. Louis anti-war resolu- 
tion and the struggle in the party 
against the Centrist elements (Hill- 
quit & Co.) who were violating and 
betraying it, became a bridge and 
transition to the general struggle 
for a Marxist-Leninist party in the 
United States. In this struggle 
Eugene Debs did not join despite 
his strong proletarian and _ revolu- 
tionary instincts—instincts which 
were not based on and reinforced 
by Marxist-Leninist theory and 
ideology. The struggle on this higher 
stage was led by Charles Ruthenberg 
and his followers, by the forces that 
were consciously seeking to master 
the teachings of Marxism-Leninism 
and to use them as guide to action 
in the class struggle in the United 
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States. And these were the forces 
that organized our Party—the party 
that was born in the fight for peace 
and that is now celebrating its 
thirty-first anniversary as the van- 
guard peace party of the American 
people, fighting to prevent World 
War Ill, 

These significant facts are drama- 
tized in the jailing of Eugene Den- 
nis, the General Secretary of our 
Party, and by the decision of the 
United States Court of Appeals 
which seeks the jailing of the other 
10 of our leaders and prepares the 
ground for outlawing the Party 
itself. In 1917, American imperial- 
ism, operating through the Wilson 
administration and making its first 
major bid for world power by drag- 
ging the United States into World 
War I, imprisoned the leaders of the 
anti-war and peace forces of the peo- 
ple, Debs and Ruthenberg, who were 
also the forerunners (Debs) and or- 
ganizers (Ruthenberg) of the Com- 
munist Party of the U.S. In 1950, 
American imperialism, grown fat 
on two world wars, shot through 
with insoluble contradictions im- 
mensely sharpened by the deepening 
general crisis of capitalism, operating 
through the Truman Administration 
and making a bid for monopolistic 
Wall Street domination of the world, 
by mobilizing to drag the United 
States into a third world war, has im- 
prisoned Eugene Dennis and seeks 
the imprisonment of the other 10 
who are leading the advanced and 





most consistent peace detachment ij 
the American working class a 
people. And these eleven are ty 
leaders of the Communist Party ¢j 
the U.S. Today, as in 1917, the af. 
vanced fighters for peace whom in. 
perialism singles out as its first ani 
chief targets are the revolutionan 
Marxists, the Communists, the Com. 
munist Party and its leadership, By 
today, as in 1917, imperialism is ne 
confining its attacks to the advanced 
fighters alone. The imprisonment ¢ 
Debs and Ruthenberg in 1917 wa 
followed by a campaign of intimid: 
tion and terror unleashed by th 
Wilson government against all why 
dared speak for peace. In 1950 w 
are facing a similar danger but mu 
larger in scope and stronger in in 
tensity—the danger of a fully devel 
oped police state in transition to: 
fascist regime. We are already bein; 
told that it is a crime to advocat 
peace, and the whole machinery oi 
government is being mobilized w 
crush resistance to the warmaken 
and war profiteers. 


UNITE TO DEFEND THE CAUSE 








OF PEACE—PRESERVE YOUR 
CIVIL LIBERTIES AND LIVING 
STANDARDS 


All of the current developments 
toward World War II]—Wall Street’ 
war of intervention in Korea, its ag 
gressions against China in Formos, 
its accelerated preparations for a 
attack on the Soviet Union, and the 
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quickened tempo of shifting to a 
full war economy—threaten the 
American people with national dis- 
aster. The growing elements of a 
war economy, prominent in Amer- 
ica’s economic life since 1947 (though 
present in various degrees since 
1940), are in the process of becom- 
ing the dominant economic trend, 
modifying the course and forms of 
the developing economic crisis which 
began with the decline in October 
1948. The new contradictions arising 
from these developments are driving 
the country to an economic and 
financial crash of catastrophic pro- 
portions—a crash which Wall Street 
is seeking to meet by precipitating 
a war of atomic devastation which 
will be fought on our own soil as 
well. 

On the road to this disaster, we are 
in imminent danger—clear and pres- 
ent danger—of losing our civil 
liberties and living standards. Our 
civil liberties are already being whit- 
tled away step by step. The same is 
now beginning to happen with our 
living standards. All of this is taking 
place with the assistance and collabo- 
ration of the reactionary trade-union 
bureaucracy and Right-wing Social- 
Democrats—the Greens, Murrays, 
Reuthers, Dubinskys, Potofskys, etc. 

Labor’s most precious weapons— 
unity and solidarity—are _ being 
blunted and broken up by the labor 
lieutenants of the warmakers. Cen- 
tering their main fire on the Com- 
munists and the general Left-wing 
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forces, the labor servants of Wall 
Street are aiming to turn the trade 
unions into mere adjuncts of the 
imperialist war machine, sacrificing 
to the war profiteers labor’s rights 
and living standards. 

Since the beginning of the attack 
upon the Korean People’s Republic 
by Wall Street’s puppets in South 
Korea, labor’s purchasing power 
has dropped nearly 10 percent, and 
the rise of living costs continues as 
a result of the price manipulations of 
the monopolies and speculators. Both 
Wall Street parties are letting prices 
rise because the war policies of the 
monopolies require that labor's 
standards be reduced and destroyed. 
And when they talk of price con- 
trols, the Democrats and Republicans 
always couple it with various pro- 
posals to freeze wages, and it is the 
wage freeze that they are mainly 
after. 

It is vitally necessary to help laber 
and the people generally understand 
that the kind of world war which 
Wall Street is preparing and mobiliz- 
ing for is altogether different from 
previous wars. The masses of the 
American people will be forced to 
wage an atomic war against the 
overwhelming majority of the peo- 
ples of the world. The masses of the 
American people will be forced to do 
most of the fighting and dying. And 
the masters of the United States, the 
monopolies and big corporations, 
aided by the Greens and Murrays 
and Reuthers and Dubinskys, will at- 
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tempt to make labor and all working 
people pay the cost of the war, not 
only in life and blood, but also in re- 
duced and destroyed living stand- 
ards. This is already beginning to 
take place. 

It will be mostly guns and mighty 
little butter, despite all the promises 
of Truman and his labor lieutenants. 
This is bound to be the case not only 
because most of the industrial re- 
sources and capacities will have to be 
diverted to war and war prepara- 
tions, considering the kind of world 
war Wall Street is preparing for. It 
will be mostly guns and no butter 
for the people—Hitler style—for the 
primary reason that the Wall Street 
monopolies are preparing a war to 
conquer the world. This means to 
subjugate to the American mono- 
polies the economic life of the world, 
as well as to subjugate it politically 
and militarily. To achieve economic 
domination, the Wall Street mono- 
polies are building up tremendous 
accumulations of capital for export. 
They propose to build up gigantic 
reserves of goods with which to 
bribe the ruling classes of other capi- 
talist countries in order to penetrate 
their economies and make them 
dependent upon American imperial- 
ism. And, lastly, they plan to resort 
to a minimum of bank credit financ- 
ing of the war and war preparations 
for fear of a critical credit inflation 
and a collapse of the entire credit 
structure of American capitalism. 
The national debt upon which rests 


the major part of the entire credi; 
structure has already come up 
about 257 billions of dollars. Heng. 
the warmakers favor a war-financing 
policy of “pay-as-you-go.” . 

In substance, this policy mean 
make the masses of the people cam 
the main financial burden of the wa 
of intervention in Korea, of the ag. 
gression against China in Formos 
and of the accelerated preparation; 
for war against the Soviet Union, 
Specifically, this spells direct and 
indirect wage cuts through longer 
hours, increased speed-up, rising liv. 
ing costs; this spells increasingly 





heavy taxation upon the masses; 
this spells a progressive fall in 
mass consumption of food, cloth- 
ing and housing; it spells a reduc 
tion of government expenditures 
(Federal, state and local) on all so 
called social and welfare services, 
including expenditures on_ health, 
education, etc. [t spells the reduction 
and destruction of the living stand- 
ards of the American people. 

The monopolies and their servants 
are in no hurry to tax the warmakers 
and profiteers. But even the adoption 
of a socalled “excess profits tax” 
would not in itself mean increased 
taxation upon the war _profiteers, 
i.e., upon the monopolies. This is so 
because the government’s policy in 
making war contracts (it is called 
“encouragement” to transfer to war 
production) is such as to enable the 
big corporations to recover sums of 
money many times over what they 
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may have to pay in “excess” profits 
taxes. 

That is why the fight for peace is 
at the same time a fight for the de- 
fense of our civil liberties and for 
the defense and preservation of the 
living standards of labor and of the 
American people as a whole. It is a 
fight to preserve the living standards 
of the small and middle farmers, 
and of the poor middle classes of the 
cities, for all of whom Wall Street’s 
wars and war-financing policies carry 
ruin and economic degradation. The 
fight for peace is at the same time, 
and most prominently, a fight for 
equal rights and national freedom. 
It is a fight for the equal rights of 
the Negro people, for support to Ne- 
gro national liberation. 

But it is the fight for peace that is 
the central, the major, the all-im- 
portant task of American labor and 
people. Specifically: it is the task of 
bringing to an end Wall Street’s 
war of intervention in Korea, 
through the United Nations, by 
bringing into the Security Council 
the representative of the People’s 
Republic of China, by hearing the 
representatives of the Korean people, 
and by the withdrawal of all foreign 
troops. This is the proposal of the 
Soviet Union which is practical and 
simple. It is the task further of put- 
ting an end to American imperialist 
aggression against China in For- 
mosa; to outlaw the atom bomb, 
agreeing to brand as a war criminal 
the government first using it; to 
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check, restrain and stop the Wall 
Street-Truman-Dulles-Dewey _head- 
long rush to war against the Soviet 
Union and World War III. 

Unity, the united action of all 
Americans regardless of political be- 
liefs and affiliations, is the sacred de- 
mand of the hour. This is the way 
of salvation. This is the way to pre- 
vent national disaster and catas- 
trophe. 

The American working class has a 
special responsibility for helping to 
bring about this unity of all peace 
forces. American labor must reject 
the treacherous policies of the 
Greens, Murrays, Reuthers and Du- 
binskys. It must fight for real labor 
unity and working-class solidarity 
directed against the warmakers, the 
war profiteers, the exploiters and op- 
pressors of labor and the people. Jt 
must take the initiative and leader- 
ship in building the peace front of 
all the people. 

To enable labor to fulfill its his- 
toric role in the fight for peace, 
the vanguard party of peace, the 
Communist Party, must _ intensify 
immeasurably its political and or- 
ganizational work. Much depends 
upon the work of the vanguard in 
the advancement of labor to leader- 
ship in the people’s fight for peace. 
That is why the warmakers seek 
to behead and outlaw the van- 
guard party of peace—by the decision 
of the Circuit Court of Appeals 
rejecting the appeal of the 11, by 
projected new and fascist legislation 
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of the Mundt-Ferguson and Hobbs 
type, and by the general imperialist 
offensive upon the Communist 
Party, Truman-inspired, by states, 
cities and nationally. 

Therefore, to fight effectively for 
peace, all honest champions of peace 
must come to the defense of the 
rights of the Communists and of 
the Communist Party. This means 
to call upon the Attorney General 
to recognize the continued right of 
the 11 Communist leaders to bail, 
to urge the Supreme Court of the 
United States to review the case, to 
oppose all attempts to outlaw the 
Communist Party. 

This is certain: whatever the cir- 
cumstances under which the Ameri- 





can masses are forced by the war 
profiteers and pro-fascist reactionaries 
to wage the fight for peace—fo, 
peace, civil liberties, equal rights and 
living standards—the fight will go 
on, and will grow in scope and ip. 
tensity. 

And it is also certain: the Com. 
munist Party of the U.S.A. will do 
its full duty to the American people 
and their peace struggles. The guar. 
antee for this is the fact that our 
Party is the vanguard peace party, 
that it was born thirty-one years ago 
in the historic battle for peace and 
against the first imperialist world 
war, and that it has been fighting 
consistently for peace ever since and 
throughout its history. 
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Wall Street’s Aggression in Korea 
and the Struggle for Peace 


By Frederick V. Field 


THE BRUTAL assault upon the Ko- 
rean people by American imperial- 
ism is part of Wall Street’s program 
of military aggression against a much 
larger area—against the whole of 
Eastern Asia. When on June 27 Pres- 
ident Truman ordered American 
armed forces into Korea, he put into 
operation a program which had for 
a long time been carefully planned 
and advocated by the most reaction- 
ary wing of his bipartisan Adminis- 
tration. The plot had been as thor- 
oughly planned as had the Japanese 
seizure of Mukden in 1931. This 
time the provocation of the “inci- 
dent” was entrusted to Syngman 
Rhee’s police state in southern Ko- 
rea; the trigger man was John Fos- 
ter Dulles. 

The deliberately planned charac- 
ter of the war of aggression by Wall 
Street and its Syngman Rhee pup- 
pet regime has been amply proved 
by revelations carried in the general 
press. The facts show that the plans 
were thoroughly laid and included 
all details of military attack and oc- 
cupation of North Korea. The finish- 
ing touches on these war prepara- 
tions were made and the signal “to 


go” given at the notorious confer- 
ence held in Tokyo but several days 
before the outbreak of hostilities in 
Korea. This war-huddle was at- 
tended by the top U.S. military and 
political figures, to wit, Secretary of 
Defense Johnson, Chief of Staff 
Bradley, General MacArthur, and 
Dulles representing the State De- 
partment. 

In its war on Korea, American 
imperialism set out to regain, 
through military invasion, a land 
base upon the East Asian conti- 
nent from which it might reverse 
the clock of history that had so re- 
cently been set in forward motion 
by the victory of the Chinese people. 
Just the other side of Korea lay the 
rich Chinese provinces of Man- 
churia, and beyond that the Soviet 
Union. American imperialism had 
embarked on a dangerously reckless 
adventure. 

On the evening of the outbreak of 
the Korean war, June 25, Truman, 
after meeting with his military and 
foreign policy advisers, authorized 
General MacArthur to send immedi- 
ate military aid to the South Korean 
puppets, a move of which he in- 
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formed the American people and 
the United Nations only the next 
day. On June 27 he ordered direct 
intervention by American armed 
forces in Korea and the Chinese 
territory of Formosa and immediate 
military aid to the government of 
the Philippines and to the French 
imperialists in their war against the 
Vietnamese. Thus were the aggres- 
sive intentions of America’s ruling 
circles announced and put into oper- 
ation against the people of East Asia. 

Those who either through cow- 
ardliness or genuine misunderstand- 
ing have fallen victim to the govern- 
ment’s deceit over the issue of Korea 
and believe that this may be a just 
cause have failed to recognize that 
the issue is not confined to Korea 
but embraces an act of aggression 
against the people of the Far East 
as a whole. 


The conflict over the timing and 
tactics of aggression which has ex- 
isted for some time among the ruling 
circles of this country has thus be- 
come resolved. It has been resolved 
by the adoption of undisguised ag- 
gressive war. 

Herbert Hoover advocated such a 
policy on January 2, 1950, when in 
climaxing a campaign of warmon- 
gering by his colleagues in Congress 
he called for military mtervention on 
behalf of Chiang Kai-shek’s repudi- 
ated regime in Formosa, non-recogni- 
tion of the Chinese People’s Repub- 
lic, a separate peace treaty with Japan, 
military bases in Japan and the 
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Philippines, and “a wall again, 
Communism” in Asia. He wa 
joined, among others, by Senat 
Taft, Knowland, Smith and Fergy, 
son. All were spokesmen for why 
was widely known to be Gener 
MacArthur’s program for America 
aggression in the Far East. 

On January 5, President Truma 
had given the appearance of repud; 
ating such a course by declaring tha 
“the United States government wil 
not provide military aid or advice 
Chinese forces on Formosa.” 

The conflict among ruling circle 
regarding Far Eastern policy has in 
many places been grossly exag 
gerated and distorted. Among the b:- 


partisans there was no advocacy of: | 


democratic policy looking toward 
friendship and peace with the peoples 
of the Far East. Where there wa 
difference of opinion it concerned 
only the most effective way of ad- 
vancing Wall Street’s imperialist am- 
bitions. Primarily the difference re 
volved around the timing of aggres 
sion, whether now or at some sup 
posedly more advantageous opportu- 
nity later. 





President Truman, on January 5, 


spoke in repudiation of only one of | 
Herbert Hoover’s points, that involv- 


ing immediate military intervention 
in Formosa. With the rest he obvi- 
ously agreed. Already the United 
States had established and was 
strengthening military bases in Japan 
and the Philippines. Non-recognition 
of China was already a declared Ad- 
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ministration policy; it was carried 
out vigorously and stubbornly in the 
subsequent debates in the United 
Nations. A separate peace treaty with 
Japan had reached the drafting stages 
and needed only a little more coer- 
cive action by MacArthur in Japan. 
As for Hoover’s “wall against Com- 
munism” it had for long been the 
heart of the Truman Doctrine which 
had been openly proclaimed, not sim- 
ply for Greece and Turkey, but for 
the whole world. The only question 
in dispute was when and where di- 
rect aggression should commence. 
The Truman-Acheson group was 
not ready to send American combat 
forces to Formosa last January; they 
continued, however, to intervene in 
China in every way left open to them 
short of such direct aggression. They 
organized and directed the bombing 
of civilian centers on the mainland 
by Chiang Kai-shek’s American 
planes based on Formosa. Arms, 
supplies and advice poured into For- 
mosa; a virtual economic as well as 
political boycott was imposed against 
the mainland where the People’s Re- 
public was rapidly consolidating 
itself. 

Five months later the differences be- 
tween the Hoover-MacArthur camp 
and that represented by Truman 
and Acheson were dissipated in fa- 
vor of the reckless adventurism ad- 
vocated by the former. How is this 
to be explained? It can be explained 
by the complex of events both with- 
in the United States and abroad, all 
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of which were serving further to iso- 
late American imperialism and to 
endanger its plans for world domi- 
nation. 


EFFECT OF THE CHINESE 
PEOPLE’S VICTORIES 


The Communist Party of the 
U.S.A. correctly estimated the situ- 
ation more than a year ago when 
it recognized the victory of the Chi- 
nese people as an historic event of 
tremendous magnitude decisively 
strengthening the camp of peace and 
democracy. At the same time, it 
noted that this victory would force 
the camp of imperialism, led by 
Wall Street, to acts of desperation. 
Imperialism does not retreat volun- 
tarily nor does it passively accept de- 
feat. It was soundly thrashed in 
China and thereby ousted from its 
principal place d’armes on the East 
Asia mainland. The defeat made 
it more difficult for imperialism to 
wage its aggressive campaign in 
Asia; it destroyed its leading puppet, 
Chiang Kai-shek, and it wiped out 
the whole feudal-bureaucratic appa- 
ratus through which Wall Street ag- 
gression could proceed by devious 
methods and in somewhat disguised 
forms. As the Communist Party 
pointed out at the time, imperialist 
aggression would thereafter assume 
more direct means and a more naked 
appearance. 

The international situation has 
since then continued to develop un- 
favorably to Wall Street’s predatory 
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interests. The new Chinese people’s 
government has consolidated itself, 
checked inflation, and gone forward 
on a program of economic construc- 
tion at a pace considered impossible 
by the Wall Street experts who be- 
lieve they have a monopoly on a com- 
modity they call “know-how.” The 
historic treaty negotiated between 
China and the U.SS.R. belied all 
the confident predictions of Mr. Tru- 
man, Mr. Acheson and their advis- 
ers. The treaty did not, as Acheson 
had lyingly predicted, make China 
“a vassal of Moscow,” nor did it cede 
territory directly or indirectly to the 
U.S.S.R., nor did it provide for the 
commercial exploitation of China 
by the Soviet Union. On the con- 
trary, it was a treaty between equals, 
it confirmed and provided guaran- 
tees for Chinese sovereignty, and it 
called for substantial Soviet eco- 
nomic assistance in building the new 
Chinese economy. At the United 
Nations the United States has found 
itself almost alone in leading the 
fight against seating the delegation 
from China; it has had to purchase 
votes by ill-oncealed blackmail. 
Throughout Eastern Asia the peo- 
ples’ democratic forces were effec- 
tively on the march toward indepen- 
dence. Bao Dai, the French-American 
puppet in Vietnam, was the laughing 
stock of the world; Quirino’s regime 
in the Philippines was being exposed 
in all its corruption and cringing atti- 
tude toward its Wall Street master; 
the British were holding an imperial- 
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ist beachhead in the Malay Peninsyl, 
only through American financial anj 
military aid; and in Korea the Amer. 
ican puppet, Syngman Rhee, had in 
May been repudiated by the peopk 
of South Korea even in a rigged 
election which disfranchised most of 
the population. Even in Japan, un. 
der powerful American occupation 
and under the personal rule of the 
new Mikado, MacArthur, unrest and 
dissatisfaction had become so grea 
that he was forced to show his anti- 
democratic hand against the trade 
unions as a whole and against all po 
litical groups struggling for real &. 
mocracy. Of course, the Communis 





Party of Japan was made the maia 
target of his police-state attacks. The 
loudly heralded gifts of five years 
ago, free speech, assembly and press, 
were being taken away from the 
Japanese as MacArthur was forced 
by events to reveal his true colors. 

It was not only in Asia that the 
Wall Street program was being set 
back. Even the reactionary American 
press had been admitting the failure 
of the Marshall Plan to achieve its 
declared objectives of putting West 
ern Europe back on its economic feet 
and thus allegedly occupying the 
ground on which the Left might 
otherwise stand. The real purpose 
of Wall Street’s postwar program 
in Europe, to usurp European in- 
dustry for the American monopo- 
lists, to take ever from the European 
powers their colonial possessions, and 
to prepare for war, was coming to 
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the surface. Meanwhile the Soviet 
Union and the countries of people’s 
democracy were moving forward at 
an unprecedented pace. 

The world-wide response to the 
Stockholm Resolution, calling for 
outlawing the atomic bomb and con- 
demning that nation which should 
first make use of it, gave dramatic 
warning to the American imperial- 
ists that the peoples of the world, in- 
cluding vast sections of the Ameri- 
can population, were united in op- 
position to their warmaking poli- 
cies. By June 25, more than 100 mil- 
lion people had signed the resolu- 
tion. In the United States, where, 
despite all intimidation and repres- 
sions, several hundred thousand sig- 
natures had already been collected 
and the campaign had only recently 
got under way. American imperial- 
ism was obviously in for a rough 
time. 

As part of the complex of events 
driving the imperialists to desperate 
adventurism the specter of economic 
crisis played an unquestionable role. 
On the issue of trading with China 
and ending the suicidal export licens- 
ing system, for instance, there was 
great dissatisfaction with the gov- 
ernment’s policies. Important  sec- 
tions of labor and industry, par- 
ticularly on the west coast where 
economic conditions were acute, 
united in demanding a lifting of the 
barriers which barred the develop- 
ment of commerce with this huge 
new nation. 
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Under the circumstances suggested 
in the foregoing paragraphs it is 
clear that Wall Street was in impor- 
tant parts of the world losing ground 
to the forces building the camp of 
lasting peace. 

The American rulers were faced, 
moreover, with the problem of lin- 
ing up the American people for war 
and for that purpose of breaking 
down their deeply ingrained tradi- 
tions of peace and democracy. Fas- 
cist methods of rule had gained 
headway since 1945, as evidenced 
by the Taft-Hartley Act, the re- 
surgence of terror in the South, the 
Foley Square frame-up trial, and 
other manifestations of police-state 
persecution. More—much more—of 
the fascist road had to be traversed, 
however, before the American peo- 
ple could be dragooned into fighting 
a major war of aggression. 

It is in this context that the drive 
against the Communist Party, to 
outlaw it and imprison its leaders, 
took on added intensity. The out- 
lawing of the Communist Party is 
designed to serve as a smokescreen 
under which to bring about the out- 
lawing of every movement and 
expression directed toward the pres- 
ervation of world peace. Wall Street’s 
military intervention in Korea is 
visibly serving this end. 


INSIDE KOREA 


Syngman Rhee’s police state in 
South Korea had been well prepared 
for the role of aggressor on behalf 
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of American imperialism. In a situ- 
ation remarkably parallel to that of 
Chiang Kai-shek in China, the Syng- 
man Rhee regime, having no roots 
among the Korean people, resting 
rather on landlords and former 
Japanese collaborators, held together 
by a semi-fascist police organization, 
shot through with corruption, in- 
capable of stabilizing economic con- 
ditions, and repudiated by the South 
Korean electorate on May 30—this 
shameful regime saw only in war a 
chance of survival. Both Chiang Kai- 
shek and Syngman Rhee had openly 
called for war against the Soviet 
Union. Both knew that if their in- 
trigues succeeded the ruling circles 
of America would spring to their 
rescue. The South Korean regime 
was, therefore, a useful if trouble- 
some adjunct to Wall Street’s foreign 
policy. 

It was troublesome because on sev- 
eral occasions it very nearly precipi- 
tated matters prematurely. Rhee and 
his cabinet ministers openly talked 
of taking North Korea by force. The 
former Minister of the Interior, Kim 
Hyo Suk, now in the north, has re- 
cently revealed that the Rhee govern- 
ment had planned to attack across 
the Thirty-eighth Parallel on July 15, 
1949. Internal uprisings in the south 
as well as a red light from the Ameri- 
cans forestalled this “premature” ag- 
gression. Three and a half months 
later, Rhee’s Defense Minister, Sihn 
Sung Mo, informed the press that 
“If we had our way we would, I’m 


sure, have started up already.” He 
made it quite plain what was hold- 
ing them back. “We had to wait 
until they (the Americans) are 
ready.” 

It was troublesome, too, because 
of Rhee’s obvious inability to cope 
with the internal situation. With 
large sections of the population in 
open revolt against Rhee’s police 
state and with the economy in hope- 
less confusion, the American State 
Department last April 7 was forced 
to issue a rebuke to the Rhee gov- 
ernment. Washington warned that 
economic and military aid might 
be cut off unless the South Koreans 
stabilized the country’s “inflation- 
ary economy.” They also demanded 
that Rhee hold new elections on 
schedule, in May, instead of post- 
poning them as he had announced. 
World opinion, after all, demanded 
the form, even if it could be fooled 
on the content. These elections were 
won by anti-Rhee conservatives; his 
party, which had controlled the 
previous Assembly, won only 48 seats 
against 162 which went to inde- 
pendents. Only intensified oppression 
and aggression across the Thirty- 
eighth Parallel could maintain the 
Wall Street puppet in power. If the 
Rhee regime fell, the country would 
quickly fall into the hands of its own 
people, national unity would be es- 
tablished with the North, and Wall 
Street would lose its last base on the 
Asiatic mainland. 

The American rulers in South Ko 
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rea found nothing amiss with the 
army which they had built up, trained 
and supplied, and which they now 
directed. Five hundred members of 
an American Korean Military Ad- 
visory Group (K.M.A.G.) remained 
in Korea after the withdrawal of 
American occupation troops in the 
summer of 1949. The head of the 
mission, General William L. Rob- 
erts, only 20 days before the out- 
break of war, boasted to the press 
about his accomplishments: 


In Korea the American taxpayer has 
an army that is a fine watchdog over 
the investments placed in this coun- 
try and a force that represents maxi- 
mum results at minimum cost. KMAG 
is a living demonstration of how an 
intelligent and intensive investment of 
500 combat-hardened men and officers 
can train 100,000 guys who will do 
the shooting for them. 

I have at least 13 or 14 Americans 
with each division [the General con- 
tinued]. They work with the Korean 
officers, they live right there with them 
at the front—the 38th parallel—and 
stay with them in battles and in pe- 
riods of rest. 


Note particularly the reference to 
“the front,” to the word “battles” in 
which Americans by the General’s 
own admission had participated. 
Note the location of this American- 
trained and officered army of 100,000 
early in June—at the Thirty-eighth 
Parallel. Note, further, that just be- 
fore the war E.C.A. deputy adminis- 
trator William C. Foster testified be- 
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fore the U.S. Senate Appropriations 
Committee that conditions in South 
Korea had never been more favor- 
able, that “a vigorous training pro- 
gram has built up a well-disciplined 
army of 100,000 soldiers . . . prepared 
to meet any challenge by North Ko- 
rean forces. . . .” 


KOREA IS PICKED 


The decision to pick South Korea 
for its immediate plans of aggression 
was made during the period between 
Truman’s negative position on Far 
Eastern policy of last January 5 and 
the dispatch of the trigger man, John 
Foster Dulles, to Seoul and the Thir- 
ty-eighth Parallel shortly before June 
25. In the interval Ambassador-at- 
large Philip Jessup toured the Far 
East including Korea; the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff visited MacArthur 
in Tokyo in February; Dulles, who 
had engineered in the United Na- 
tions the separation of South and 
North Korea, was appointed to the 
State Department; MacArthur re- 
leased Japanese war criminals, 
cracked down on the unions and 
began outlawing the Japanese Com- 
munist Party; and, in mid-June, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff again journeyed 
to Tokyo to confer with MacArthur. 
During this period the dispute which 
in January had been resolved in 
favor of a longer-term strategy of 
“containing Communism” in the 
Far East was reopened and finally 
settled on the side of immediate 
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armed invasion of Korea and For- 
mosa. 

A week before the outbreak of 
hostilities John Foster Dulles told 
the South Korean Assembly: “You 
are not alone. You will never be 
alone so long as you continue to play 
worthily your part in the great de- 
sign of human freedom.” In the con- 
text of all that had gone before, these 
words, couched in the usual indi- 
rectness of bourgeois diplomatic par- 
lance, meant: “The Americans are 
ready to back you up in your long- 
awaited attack on the North.” Doubt- 
less this Wall Street emissary spoke 
more directly in private. The well- 
informed writer, Johannes Steel, has 
revealed that notes of Dulles’ conver- 
sations with the Syngman Rhee re- 
gime were captured with the libera- 
tion of Seoul. 

Wall Street’s Administration in 
Washington has gone to great pains 
to erect a facade of justice, democracy 
and high moral purpose to hide its 
act of aggression. Its principal tool 
has been the United Nations which it 
has bullied into one illegal act after 
another on the question of Korea. It 
is of the utmost importance for the 
American people to see the falseness 
of this facade; for the President, the 
State Department and General Mac- 
Arthur are all hiding behind it. 
The background may be quickly 
sketched. 

Korea was never properly the sub- 
ject of United Nations consideration. 
Under Article 107 of the Charter all 


peace settlements 


resulting from 
World War II are to be handled out. 
side the U.N., through the Foreign 


Ministers. Korea, as a colony of 
Japan, was therefore to be dealt with 
by the Foreign Ministers. And so it 
was at the beginning. The Foreign 
Ministers’ Conference in Moscow in 
December 1945 agreed on an ar. 
rangement whereby a_ provisional 
national Korean government was to 
be set up by a Joint Soviet-American 
Commission, such a government to 
function under a four-power trus- 
teeship to last not more than five 
years. The government was never 
set up because the American authori- 
ties insisted that representation from 
the southern sector of the country, 
which they controlled, be based 
upon the feudalists and collaborators 
and exclude those democratic groups 
and organizations which represented 
the sovereign and democratic aspira- 
tions of the great majority of the 
Korean people. To put it the other 
way, the Soviet authorities refused 
to accept the Syngman Rhee regime 
as representative of Korea, and this 
was precisely what the Americans 
insisted they do. 

At this point the Soviet Union 
suggested that since the Joint Com- 
mission was unable to fulfill its 
function, both Soviet and American 
occupation troops be withdrawn and 
the whole matter left to the Korean 
people themselves. Washington coun- 
tered by appealing to the United Na- 
tions. It was here that John Fos- 
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ter Dulles entered the Korean scene; 
for it was he who introduced and 
rammed through a deceptive reso- 
lution calling for all-Korean elec- 
tions under the supervision of a U.N. 
Commission. It was plain that any 
elections held in the southern part 
of the country would be dominated 
by the corrupt and pro-fascist Rhee 
political machine and would be con- 
ducted under the franchise regula- 
tions of A.M.G. which permitted only 
some 30 percent of the voters to par- 
ticipate. The Soviet Union declared 
the whole procedure to be illegal, 
refused to participate in the work of 
the Commission and asked the U.N. 
Assembly to drop the matter. 

Nevertheless, the Commission trav- 
elled to Korea with instructions to 
report back to the Little Assembly 
of the U.N. which the stooges of 
Wall Street had set up to by-pass the 
Security Council and which was 
patently illegal. Finding itself barred 
from North Korea and therefore un- 
able to arrange for national elections, 
the U.N. Commission unanimously 
recommended against attempting to 
hold elections for a national govern- 
ment at the time, while a bare ma- 
jority recommended separate elec- 
tions in the south for “consultative” 
purposes only. The Commission rec- 
ommended some few electoral re- 
forms in the South. These recom- 
mendations were overridden by the 
Little Assembly at the stubborn in- 
sistence of the Dulles crowd. 

Under such conditions was the so- 
called “Republic of Korea” born, the 
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Syngman Rhee police-state regime 
sanctified—that is among imperialist 
circles—and the way paved for Wall 
Street’s present act of aggression. 
American imperialism took one 
more major step to ensure its control 
of the United Nations before risk- 
ing the events of June 25. It pre- 
vented the Chinese People’s Repub- 
lic from being represented in the 
U.N. and thereby deliberately cre- 
ated a situation wherein the Soviet 
Union, for six months, found it im- 
possible to participate in proceedings 
rendered illegal by China’s exclusion. 
The action of the U.N. Security 
Council on June 25, when upon the 
proposal of the American delegates 
it outrageously declared North Ko- 
rea the aggressor, followed in logical 
sequence. Its subsequent steps on the 
Korean question made of the U.N., 
for the time being, a cover and tool 
for U.S. imperialist aggression. 
These votes of the Security Coun- 
cil were also in violation of the U.N. 
Charter. As was pointed out in the 
statement of the Soviet Deputy For- 
eign Minister, Andrei Gromyko, on 
July 4, Article 27 provides that de- 
cisions on important matters in the 
Security Council must be taken by 
not less than seven votes, including 
the votes of all five of the permanent 
members, namely, the United States, 
the Soviet Union, France, Britain 
and China. The action which sanc- 
tioned Wall Street’s military inter- 
vention had only six affirmative 
votes, the vote of Chiang Kai-shek’s 
representative being illegally counted 
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as the seventh; moreover, on that oc- 
casion the Soviet Union, being ab- 
sent, did not cast a vote and so of the 
five permanent members only three 
approved. The latter consideration of 


illegality applies to the Security 
Council’s three principal actions in 
the Korean matter: the declaration of 
North Korean “aggression,” the ap- 
proval of armed intervention, and 
the authorization of MacArthur’s 
use of the U.N. flag and his designa- 
tion as Commander of U.N. forces. 

The illegality of the action of the 
Security Council in the matter of 
Korea, in the absence of China and 
the Soviet Union, is beyond chal- 
lenge. Attempts have been made by 
Anglo-American imperialist spokes- 
men and their stooges in the U.N. 
to “justify” the Security Council’s 
conduct on the grounds that the 
U.N. cannot be expected to “stop its 
work” because the Soviet Union is 
absent. But why was the Soviet 
Union absent? Because the exclu- 
sion of China representing 450 mil- 
lion people and a permanent mem- 
ber of the Security Council was in 
violation of the U.N. Charter and 
made the actions of the Security 
Council illegal. Moreover, by con- 
tinuing the farce of having the vote 
of China cast by the “delegate” of 
the ejected, non-existing Kuomin- 
tang “government,” the Security 
Council destroys the validity and 
authority of its actions. This is par- 
ticularly so in a matter pertaining 
to the Far East, in which the voice 


of the great Chinese people is thy 
excluded. With telling force, Jaco, 
A. Malik, the Soviet representatiy, 
and current President of the Secy 
ity Council, declared: 


. . . the Korean question and that ¢ 
the representation of China are clos 
and indissolubly linked together, 4 
settlement of the Korean questi 
through the Security Council is th 
most normal and rational course. By 
for that purpose the Security Counc 
must begin to function normally; ani 
that is impossible without the partic. 
pation of China and the Soviet Uni« 
in its work. The Security Council ; 
not the Security Council when it fai 
to act in strict conformity with tk 
Charter, and, in particular, with Ar: 
cle 27 of the Charter; when it acts i 
the absence of two of the five perm 
nent members of the Security Counc 
whose participation and unanimity ar 
an essential prerequisite for the legd 
ity of the Council’s decisions . . * 


Malik made the further point th: 
the action of the Security Council 
employing military force in Kort 
was a violation of the U.N. Chante 
and an act of aggression, because th 
Charter forbids military interventio 
in the internal affairs of a state, in 
cluding conflicts of an internal chir 
acter. Malik stated: 


As regards the war between th 
Northern and Southern Koreans, thi 
war is an internal civil war and canné 
be taken as being covered by the det 
nition of aggression, because the we 
~* The New York Times, August 2, 1950 
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is being prosecuted, not between two 
states, but between two sections of the 
Korean people, a people that was tem- 
porarily sundered into two governmen- 
tal camps. Thus, the conflict in Korea 
is an internal conflict. Accordingly, the 
provisions of the declaration relating 
to aggression are not applicable to the 
Northern or to the Southern Koreans, 
just as the concept of aggression could 
not have been applied to the Northern 
Union forces in America and to the 
Southern forces when they were fight- 
ing a civil war on the issue of the 
unification of their country. 

As is well known, the aggressor’s 
mantle was then taken up by the 
United Kingdom, which endeavored 
to interfere into that civil war and to 
hamper the unification of the North 
and South in the United States—just 
as now, the United Kingdom, together 
with the United States, are interfering 
into the internal civil war in Korea, 
endeavoring to hamper the unification 
of that country as well.* 


Unable to meet the issue on open 
and honest grounds, the imperialist 
spokesmen and _ apologists have 
sought to cover up Wall Street’s ag- 
gression by the trick argument that 
the war continues because the Soviet 
Union refuses to “use its power” to 
call the North Korean armies back 
to the 38th Parallel. 

This contention is sheer demagogy. 
It proceeds from the fraudulent as- 
sumption that the North Korean 
Republic—indeed, all countries of 
People’s Democracy—are “satellites” 


* The New York Times, August 4, 1950. 
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of the Soviet Union. Imperialist 
propaganda along these lines is de- 
signed to attribute to the foreign re- 
lations of the Socialist state the 
rapacious character of the foreign 
policy of American imperialism and 
all other imperialist powers. A Puerto 
Rico, a Greece, a South Africa, an 
Indo-China, or any trampled people 
under the iron heel of finance capital 
is a thing unknown and impossible 
in the relations of the U.S.S.R. with 
any nation, country, or people on 
earth. The Soviet Union enjoys the 
confidence and respect among the 
people of Korea and the peoples of 
the world precisely because as a So- 
cialist nation it respects the sovereign- 
ty and independence of nations and 
does not interfere in their internal 
affairs. 

As for the conflict itself, the Soviet 
Union has from the outset striven 
for a peaceful solution, supporting 
the Nehru initiative, and endeavor- 
ing to get the U.N. Security Council 
to act as a peaceful mediator, with 
North and South Korea being heard. 
But all proposals for peace have been 
rejected at the U.N. meeting, because 
the American imperialists want to 
continue and extend the war, in line 
with a policy of world domination. 


THE PUPPET SOUTH 
KOREAN ARMY 


It has turned out, to no one’s sur- 
prise except the politically blinded 
imperialists, that the much-vaunted 
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army of South Korea, those “guys” 
who the American commander said 
“will do the shooting for them,” 
was not the puppet force loyal to 
the colonial overlords and hostile to 
the people, for which it had been 
trained. For a short time early on 
June 25 that puppet army, following 
two days of artillery firing, did suc- 
ceed in penetrating two to three 
kilometers north of the Thirty-eighth 


Parallel. But as soon as the counter-’ 


attack came from the North and the 
100,000 members of Syngman Rhee’s 
force saw that the issue of liberation 
or colonial enslavement had finally 
been joined, the greater part of them 
disappeared into the hills, into the 
countryside; they merged with the 
people of whom they were a part; 
they themselves became part of the 
armies of liberation. The “staunch 
allies” left to the Wall Street aggres- 
sors were the national traitors of Ko- 
rea, the former collaborators of 
Japan, the present collaborators of 
Wall Street—in other words a hand- 
ful of officers and bureaucrats and 
their rapidly dwindling troops. To 
such a widespread extent did the 
dissolution of the South Korean 
army occur and so great was the 
power of the Korean people, south 
and north, who rose up before, be- 
hind and around the imperialist in- 
vaders that to protect their own 
forces from extermination the U.S. 
commanders had to adopt a policy 
of isolating the American troops from 
all Koreans. Thus are the inevitable 








contradictions of imperialism made 
manifest. 

The Korean people’s liberation 
forces have already freed the larges 
part of their country. They have com. 
pelled the imperialist invader t 
withdraw to a small corner of the 
land. The adventurist policy of Mac. 
Arthur, Truman, and Dulles is dev. 
astating the land of a people battling 
for their freedom. It is criminally 
shedding the blood of thousands of 
Korean men, women, and children, 
and of our own American sons. 

Nothing that I am saying at this 
point is intended to disparage the 
bravery and courage of the American 
soldier. The world appreciates that 
when he knows for what he is fight- 
ing, when the cause is just and the 
sacrifice justifiable, he is equal to the 
best. The tragedy of the Korean war 
is that the American soldier does not 
know for what he is fighting, that 
he cannot be told because the purpose 
is evil, that the cause is an unjust one 
for which no human being can be 
asked to make unnecessary sacrifice. 

It was the expectation of American 
imperialism on June 25 that Korea 
could be rapidly conquered and oc- 
cupied, that Formosa could be held, 
and that both would then be con- 
verted into powerful bases from 
which to make war upon the new 
China and the Soviet Union. The 
grandiose plan has suffered a severe 
set-back in Korea; but these early 
disappointments impel the imperial- 
ists to more desperado ventures. 
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PROPOSALS FOR PEACEFUL 
SOLUTION 


Proposals for the peaceful solution 
of the Korean question have been 
presented to the Security Council of 
the United Nations by the delegation 
of the Soviet Union. These proposals, 
presented by Malik, call for: (1) the 
seating of the delegate from the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China, so that the 
Security Council may function le- 
gally and normally; (2) immediate 
cease-fire in Korea; (3) withdrawal 
of foreign troops from Korea; (4) 
the inviting of representatives from 
both North and South Korea to par- 
ticipate in the discussions of the 
Korean situation at the Security 
Council. The Soviet Union had at 
the beginning of August pressed for 
consideration of these proposals un- 
der a Security Council agenda which 
would take up the seating of China 
and “the peaceful settlement of the 
Korean question.” 

The United States delegation has, 
through the votes of Wall Street’s 
vassals and through illegally contin- 
uing the proceedings in the absence 
of a representative of the Chinese 
People’s Republic, blocked considera- 
tion of the Soviet plan in the Secur- 
ity Council for peace. Instead, it 
has insisted upon discussion of its 
own proposal which, under the title, 
“Complaint of Aggression Against 
North Korea,” calls upon the Coun- 
cil to condemn the North Korean 
authorities “for their continued de- 
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fiance of the United Nations,” and 
asks all nations to refrain from giv- 
ing aid to North Korea. This is done 
ostensibly to halt any actions which 
might spread the war to other areas. 
In effect, however, the proposal of 
the U.S. delegation demands a 
heightening of the war effort in 
Korea and seeks to establish the basis 
for further acts of Wall Street ag- 
gression against any effort on the 
part of other peoples in the Far East 
to liberate themselves. The U.S. dele- 
gation’s insistence upon approval of 
this proposal is aimed to conceal 
Wall Street’s intervention in Korea, 
as well as in Formosa, Vietnam and 
the Philippines. 

As the Soviet delegate, Jacob Ma- 
lik, pointed out on August 4, “The 
ominous meaning of the terms ‘lo- 
calization of the conflict’ and ‘paci- 
fication’”—both used in the Amer- 
ican draft resolution—‘“is well known 
and has become well known in the 
annals of Anglo-American imperi- 
alism.” 


With the help of this cynical move 
[Ambassador Malik continued], the 
United States delegation is trying to 
prevent the consideration in the Secur- 
ity Council of the problem of the peace- 
ful settlement of the Korean question. 


Consider what it is that the 
U.S. delegation is refusing to have 
brought before the United WNa- 
tions. It is a proposal for stopping 
hostilities, for mediation by a nor- 
mally functioning Security Council 
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in which sits each of the five per- 
manent members, and for hearing 
both sides of the dispute. Can the 
stubbornness of Wall Street agents 
on this all-important matter have 
any meaning other than that the 
American imperialists are determined 
to conquer Korea at all costs and 
that they plan definitely to spread 
their war to other sections of the 
Far East? Can it mean anything else 
than that the Wall Street warmakers, 
in their desperation over the tremen- 
dous spread of freedom and democ- 
racy throughout the Far East, plan 
to use any and all measures, includ- 
ing the dreaded atom bomb, to 
achieve their evil designs? 

The peace-loving and democratic 
people of our great country cannot 
remain docile and impassive while 
the imperialist rulers perpetrate these 
horrors upon humanity. All branches 
of the American peace movement 
have stood solidly on the thesis that 
the seating of the Chinese People’s 
Republic in the United Nations is 
not only elementary justice but also 
that it is one of the steps essential 
to peace. The outbreak of war in 
Korea has heightened the urgency of 
this issue. The American peace move- 
ment, moreover, firmly believes in 
non-intervention in the internal af- 
fairs of other nations. What the So- 
viet Union has proposed for the 
peaceful solution of the Korean ques- 
tion is in harmony with the position 
of all those who genuinely work for 
peace, no matter in what nation or 
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under what system of society. It p. 
flects, in other words, what all Ane. 
ican anti-imperialists have been fig. 
ing for in this country. 

It is essential for the Americ: 
people at this dangerous crisis ; 
form the widest possible united x 
tion for peace. They must join » 
gether in a powerful peace mov. 
ment that will embrace people fron 
all walks of life and all sections ¢ 
the country. Millions of Americas 
representing diverse occupations, by. 
liefs and interests, coming from di 
ferent social strata and from diffe. 
ent regions, having dissimilar bad 
grounds and experiences, disagre 
ing among each other on ideologic 
and political issues, these millions ¢ 
Americans, nevertheless, hold « 
common the desire and the despera: 
need for peace. It is around th 
common need, this common aspire 
tion that a mighty peace movemer 
must rapidly develop to put a sy 
to the reckless inhumanity of Wi 
Street. 

In this situation the working cli 
must take the leadership. There a 
be no effective or widespread mai 
movement against the American we 
makers unless the working class 1 
only participates prominently b: 
also exercises leadership and inity 
tive. No one understands this bet’ 
than do the imperialist rulers wh 
have corrupted, bribed and_blaci 
mailed top trade-union leaders lik 
Murray, Green, Reuther and the 
ilk into becoming slavish tools « 
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imperialism. Can anyone for a mo 
ment believe that when dock work- 
ers refuse to unload cargoes from the 
Soviet Union they act either in their 
own interest or under their own 
volition? Can anyone for a moment 
regard Quill’s order to the transport 
workers on the airfields to boycott 
airborne freight from the Soviet 
Union as representing the interests 
or the will of the American work- 
ers? Of course not. These are ac- 
tions forced upon the rank and file 
by the betrayers of labor on top. 
‘These misleaders of labor, these 
despicable instruments of war and 
exploitation must be repudiated by 
the rank and file of American work- 
ers. They capitulate, let it be re- 
membered, not only on the issue of 
peace but in the economic struggle 
for better wages and working condi- 
tions as well. Subservience to the 
Greens and Murrays on the issue of 
peace means loss of hard-won gains 
on the economic front. The rank and 
file must repudiate and rid them- 
selves of this scum which lies heavy 
and dirty upon them. 
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The basic element of a strong 
American peace movement to stop 
the war in Korea, and to prevent the 
spread of Wall Street’s aggression to 
other areas, must be a great rank- 
and-file movement among American 
workers. On this foundation and 
under such leadership we can build 
a vast peace movement, the strength 
of which can be made irresistible. 

Fellow-Americans! Organize and 
fight for peace in Korea! 

Demand that the U.N. hear both 
sides in the Korean struggle! 

The Chinese People’s Republic 
must be represented at the U.N. 

All foreign troops must be imme- 
diately withdrawn from Korea and 
from other parts of the Far East! 

For a democratic foreign policy for 
peace and against war! 

Intensify the signature campaign 
for the Stockholm Peace Pledge! 

Unite to stop fascism; preserve the 
right to fight for peace. 

Defend the legal rights of the 
Communist Party! Halt the outlaw- 
ing of the struggle for peace! 

Unite to prevent a new world war! 





By Gus Hall 


A GOOD CONFERENCE needs no ex- 
tended summary. So with your per- 
mission I will use my allotted time 
merely to emphasize some of the 
points already made in the discus- 
sion, as well as to add a few addi- 
tional ones. 

As Comrade Winston said, the 
National Committee has recently con- 
ducted a number of discussions of 
problems, tasks and developments in 
the field of work among national 
groups. These discussions have been 
very self-critical in nature. I men- 
tion this because I want to urge you 
comrades who are directly involved 
in this field of work to follow the 
example of the National Committee 
and similarly examine your own 
work in a self-critical, Communist 
spirit. We must not be so easily self- 
satisfied, as some comrades tended to 
be in this discussion. Our standards 
for leadership and the results of our 
work must be measured not abstract- 
ly but by today’s objective possibili- 
ties and demands. The present level 
of our work and achievements might 
have been satisfactory a year ago, or 


* Summary remarks at a Party Conference of 
leaders in natiomal group work held Jaly 15-16, 
1950 (Excerpted text) .—E&d. 
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even a month ago. But they do no 
measure up to present-day respons. 
bilities or existing possibilities, 
The reports very correctly placed 
in the center of the deliberations o/ 
this conference the struggle for peace. 
During the imperialist stage of capi- 





talist development the question of 
peace or war has been a continuow 
and daily question. But the struggl 
for peace has never assumed such 
importance, has never so completely | 
dominated the life of all peoples, has | 
never so completely been at the bot. | 
tom of all decisions affecting social 
progress, has never been such a dec- 
sive factor in the lives of peoples and 
nations, has never had such a deter. 
mining effect on all phases of the 
class struggle as it has today. The 
struggle for peace and against im- 
perialist war has assumed new and 
unprecedented qualities. This is s 
because of the new world relation- 
ship of forces arising from the growth 
and organization of the peace forces. 
Above all, the continued strength, 
materially as well as im prestige, of 
the Soviet Union, and the rise of the 
New Democracies, of new China, the 
rising colonial peoples’ movemens 
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and the determination of the masses 
generally to resist the breaking out 
of another world war, actually make 
possible the preservation of peace. 
The prevention of world war in turn 
will enormously advance the devel- 
opment to people’s democracy, na- 
tional independence and Socialism. 
For these reasons, the struggle for 
peace must be placed in the very cen- 
ter of our national group work. 


FOR A HIGHER QUALITY 
OF CADRES 


The first prerequisite for advanc- 
ing in our national group work is a 
sharp improvement in the quality of 
our cadres in this field. We need not 
only a greater quantity but also an 
all-round raising of the quality of 
the leading personnel. We must 
equip our leading personnel with the 
science of Marxism-Leninism. There 
is a need for closer relations with, and 
greater understanding of, the Amer- 
ican working class. We need to de- 
velop a higher Communist militancy 
in struggle. There must be a more 
intensive, persistent struggle against 
enemy ideology in the national group 
field. We must fight to establish on 
a higher level the organizational and 
political role of the Communist Party 
in this field of work. 

Our Party has not been giving the 
necessary attention or leadership to 
national group work because there 
has not been either a full apprecia- 
tion of the decisive role these groups 
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play in our nation, or an adequate 
understanding of how heavily they 
weigh in the relationship of class 
forces here. 


ON OVERCOMING 
ERRONEOUS CONCEPTS 


We must more rapidly discard 
from our thinking many left-overs 
of erroneous concepts that persisted 
in our ranks for many years. These 
erroneous ideas grew especially dur- 
ing the period of revisionism. 

The first of these is the “melting 
pot” theory—the thought that na- 
tional groups are a passing and very 
temporary phenomenon in American 
life; that factors and characteristics 
like culture, national origin, and lan- 
guage that draw these groups to- 
gether will “melt like snow come 
next spring.” This erroneous concept 
was camouflaged by the renegade 
Browder as the “Marxist” under- 
standing of the historical process of 
the birth of the American nation. But 
true Marxism teaches that the con- 
tinued existence of national groups 
in the United States for some time 
to come is in no contradiction to their 
being component parts of the Amer- 
ican nation. The fact is that one can- 
not understand the American nation 
without understanding the role of 
the national groups, which are very 
important segments of this nation. 
And, as we know from experience, 
the factors that draw the national 
groups together attract not only the 
foreign-born, but also the first and 
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second generations of these groups. 
Nor can we understand scientifically 
the national composition of the 
United States without understanding 
the national character of the Negro 
majority in the Black Belt as the 
source of the status of Negro minori- 
ties in the rest of the country. 
Another revisionist concept was the 
“Americanization” theory—an idea 
that the leadership of the trade un- 


ions, of mass organizations and even - 


of our Party must be drawn almost 
exclusively from “old American 
stock,” or at least from a “native 
stock of a few generations,” and that 
they should have, if possible, an 
“Anglo-Saxon background.” Because 
of the past influence of these false 
concepts, we have not seriously 
enough taken up the fight against 
their practical expression in the trade 
unions. It is of course true that our 
Party since the revisionist period 
never endorsed or put such ideas into 
practice. But it would be untrue for 
us to say that these ideas have not 
penetrated our own ranks. We are 
a working-class Party, a working- 
class movement. The workers are our 
first and primary concern; and who 
is a more “American” steel worker, 
auto worker, or miner than the for- 
eign-born steel worker, auto worker 
or miner; than the first and second 
generation Polish, Italian, Croatian, 
Serbian, Hungarian, Czechoslovak- 
ian, Bulgarian and German worker? 
Who is a more American fur worker, 
garment worker, textile worker, than 


the Jewish, Greek, Spanish, Puerto 
Rican worker? Who are more typical 
American lumber workers, iron or 
copper miners than the Finns, Lithv- 
anians, Scandinavians? These na- 
tional groups, and the large number 
of Negro workers, are the most typi- 
cal Americans in the important in- 
dustries of our country. They are the 
dominant working-class groups in the 
industrial centers of Cleveland, Pitts. 
burgh, Detroit, Chicago, New York, 
Youngstown, Toledo. They have 
been and still are the backbone of the 
progressive movements and of the 
trade unions in these centers and 
industries. We simply cannot talk 
about a concentration policy without 
a special approach to these important 
groups of the basic American work- 
ing class. 

One of the oldest and most deep- 
seated weaknesses in our work among 
national groups has been the tend- 
ency to limit ourselves almost solely 
to cultural, educational, social, mu- 
tual aid or insurance activity, or to 
regard national group organizations 
as relief sources for progressive causes 
at home and in other parts of the 
world. Of course, there is nothing 
wrong with such activities, that is, 
if their content is Marxist and if these 
activities are closely tied up with 
direct participation in the struggles 
of the American working class. Very 
often this has not been the case in 
the past. The cause for this weakness 
is two-fold. First, we still have in 
our ranks in the national group field 
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influences of the old non-Marxist 
Social-Democratic period when the 
above, plus electoral activities, were 
the sole types of work. Secondly, this 
weakness has even grown in some 
places because of the ideological in- 
fluences of the enemy class. In some 
scattered instances these activities 
have become a hiding place for ele- 
ments who want to withdraw from 
the arena of more direct class strug- 
gle. Therefore, it is necessary for 
us to be straight on this; national 
groups are a part of the American 
working class and the very center of 
our national group activities must be 
the mobilization of these groups for 
struggle around the burning issues 
that face the American people, and 
in the first place the American work- 
ing class. The educational, cultural, 
social activities must be fitted into 
this central task. They can be im- 
portant avenues through which these 
groups will be brcught closer to the 
main arena of the class struggle. With 
this in mind, we must re-examine 
our work in general, but also specifi- 
cally analyze the content of our edu- 
cational and cultural activities. 1 am 
afraid that very often these activities 
are not geared to the struggles of 
the American people, and especially 
to the struggles of the American 
working class. The form for the cul- 
tural and educational activities can 
and should be geared to the national 
group. The content must reflect 
the central issues and struggles of 
the American scene. 
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FOR CONCRETE LEADERSHIP 
IN THE FIELD 


If our leadership in national group 
work is to involve the foreign-born 
masses in the struggles of the Amer- 
ican working class, it must do so 
concretely. Let me illustrate this by 
an example. During 1936-37, the na- 
tional groups were closely linked 
with the basic struggles of the work- 
ing class. This was so because they 
reflected the main trend and devel- 
opment among their members, that 
is, the organization of the unorgan- 
ized mass production workers. The 
Left-progressive newspapers became 
the unofficial but accepted organs of 
the union organizing committees. 
The Left-progressive centers were the 
centers for organizing local unions, 
centers for strikes and strike relief. 
The cadres of the Left-progressive 
national groups worked very closely 
with the leadership of the rising 
trade-union movement. 

Today the working class faces a 
new and different set of problems. 
The bulk of the trade-union officials 
have betrayed their trust, and are on 
the Big Business bandwagon of im- 
perialist war. They now act as the 
labor lieutenants of the bankers and 
industrialists who are out to enslave 
the world. They are now a major 
obstacle to the working class, and a 
noose around its neck. Because of 
this, the working class, and in the 
first place the members of trade un- 
ions, face the task of reorganizing 
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their class forces and staff to meet 
the attacks of the imperialists and to 
defeat them. This task has fallen on 
the shoulders of trade-union leaders 
who have not betrayed, and on the 
militant rank-and-file and its leaders 
in the shops. The Communist trade 
unionists are carrying, and must 
carry, a big share of this new respon- 
sibility. The working class will rally 
around a militant program and policy 
of class struggle. The process of re- 
organizing its ranks, regrouping its 
staff and hammering out new meth- 
ods of struggle is now going on. The 
national groups must become an im- 
portant part of this process. This 
regrouping process must be reflected 
in the Left-progressive nationality 
press, and in the everyday work of 
the national group mass organiza- 
tions. They must become the mobiliz- 
ers of the masses around a militant 
Left program. They must help estab- 
lish rank-and-file organization in 
the shops and neighborhoods. This 
is the way the national groups can 
again become closely tied to, and 
reflect the struggles of, the American 
working class. The national groups 
can become a big factor in this very 
important development. 


MASTERY OF UNITED 
FRONT ESSENTIAL 


Perhaps more than in any other 
place, work in the national group 


field requires mastery of the united- 
front policy. Very often the issues 





that split these groups ten, fifteen or 
twenty years ago are still made the 
basis for thinking today, and are 
offered as reasons why no approach 
to unity is possible. There is not a 
full realization amongst our leading 
forces that a new set of conditions 
exist today which bring with it new 
thoughts, new understanding, and 
therefore new possibilities for unity. 
We do not find the approach tw 
forging unity on partial issues. There 
is no fight for unity of action around 
partial and specific issues. There is 
a tendency to limit our appeal t 
those who are ready to support fully 
the new People’s Democracies. We 
must work to build united move- 
ments of struggle for peace, not in 
general but around specific develop. 
ments that affect the peace of the 
world, such as prohibition of the 
A-bomb, etc., around the struggle for 
democratic rights, against fascism— 
not in general but around specific 
developments and manifestations of 
the trend toward fascism. We must 
organize united-front _ struggles 
around concrete issues in shops and 
neighborhoods. 

Is this emphasis on the need t 
base our work among national groups 
in the working class a contradiction 
to our democratic front, or coalition 
policy? Not at all. We must work 
to build a broad people’s democratic 
coalition, but the most decisive force 
of that coalition must be the work: 
ing class. Because of this, our united: 
front policy and policy of people's 
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coalition are in perfect harmony and 
go hand in hand. We must not 
counterpose one against the other. 


ROOT OUT IDEOLOGICAL 
WEEDS 


Now a few words about some of 
the ideological weaknesses against 
which we must fight. These ideologi- 
cal weeds have become problems be- 
cause they have been permitted to 
grow. In every field or garden, weeds 
grow unless there is a constant, con- 
tinuing struggle to destroy them. So 
it is with ideological weeds in our 
ranks. In the national group work, 
one of the clearest signs of ideological 
weakness is the lack of understanding 
of the political and organizational 
role of the Communist Party. There 
are long-standing tendencies to re- 
| place the Party by some mass organ- 

izations or committees. The result 

of this is that we water down the 

role of the Communist Party to the 

point of non-existence, and at the 

same time narrow rather than broad- 

en the mass organization. The rela- 
| tively large group of “professional 
sympathizers” is symbolic of this 
weakness. “Professional sympathiz- 
ers” are people who generally agree 
with us, but do not see the function 
or the role of the Communist Party. 
They are the product of this long- 
standing weakness in the work of 
our leading cadres in national group 
work. 

These are some of the other effects 
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of the enemy ideology in our ranks: 
a) White chauvinism. This dan- 
gerous and poisonous weed is either 
met with silence, with attempts to 
ignore its manifestations, or it is 
made the subject of abstract “Sunday 
School” lectures. Even such crass acts 
of white chauvinism as Jim-Crow 
halls and centers are excused on the 
ground that they are centers exclu- 
sively for that particular national 
group. The struggle against white 
chauvinism must be a continuous 
ideological struggle, combined with 
action, with an active struggle against 
all forms of segregation and discrim- 
ination against the Negro people. 
b) Bourgeois nationalism. This 
destructive weed grew especially dur- 
ing the period of revisionism, and the 
Second World War. It obscures class 
lines and dulls the class struggle. 
It creates a fertile soil for all anti- 
Marxist, anti-working class, Titoite, 
anti-Soviet ideas. The struggle for 
the understanding of the role of the 
Communist Party and for proletarian 
internationalism goes hand in hand 
with the struggle against all mani- 
festations of bourgeois nationalism. 
c) Enemy ideology seeps into our 
ranks and affects our work in still 
other ways. One of these is the lack 
of full confidence in our Party, our 
class, and in the American people. 
This breeds moods of pessimism, 
and results in a tendency to withdraw 
from the field where the class strug- 
gle is the sharpest, and to limit one’s 
work only to social activity or to 
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educational activities in the abstract, 
ar 4 to cultural activities without class 
content. This lack of confidence and 
lack of perspective in turn leads to 
snobbishness and tendencies to crawl 
into one’s sectarian shell. If you do 
not understand the masses and have 
no confidence that they will struggle, 
you do not give Marxist-Leninist 
political leadership. And if you do 
not see the necd for that kind of 


leadership, then you do not study- 


or prepare yourself to supply it. The 
inevitable result is that you get into 
a rut, lose freshness, lack self-initia- 
tive and become a stereotyped, inef- 
fective leader. Above all, if you can- 
not see the need for a Communist 
Party you do not strive to build it. 
Many of our cadres in national group 
work suffer from this type of influ- 
ence of enemy ideology. Weaknesses 
of leadership and of attention from 
the Party have further accentuated 
these weaknesses. 

d) One of the old lingering weak- 
nesses in the national group field is 
the existence of elements of fac- 
tionalism. This is a continuing sign 
of the poor political ideological at- 


mosphere in our work. It has at all 
times been a serious weakness and 
has retarded progress in our work. 
But now, because of the sharp at- 
tacks against the working class, this 
weakness becomes impermissible and 
must be liquidated immediately. The 
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agents of the enemy flourish in a 
factional atmosphere. 

One of the shortcomings of this 
conference is the very limited num. 
ber of women delegates. The compo- 
sition of this conference obvious 
reflects a weakness in the cadre policy 
as far as women are concerned. We 
in the National Committee have ex 
amined a number of fields of mass 
work. One of the very important 
conclusions we have drawn is that 
in almost every field of activity the 
most active mass workers and lead- 
ers that we have are our women com. 
rades. They are doing an outstanding 
job in every field, in every city and 





every state. I am sure this is true in 
the national group field. It would 
seem obvious then that these women 
comrades should be drawn into lead- 
ership. But the obvious is very often 
overlooked. As in other fields s 
also in national group work we must 
draw our women comrades into the 
leadership. 

This conference can mark the turn- 
ing point in our national group work. 
We must find ways to bring the 
rich content of this conference t 
our entire cadres in this field ol 
work. With this new understanding 
goes greater responsibility for you | 
comrades directly involved in na- 
tional group work. The Party is fully 
confident you will fulfill these new 
responsibilities. 
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By Joseph Stalin 


A croup of comrades of the younger 
generation has asked me to give my 
opinion in the press on questions 
relating to the science of language, 
particularly in reference to Marxism 
in linguistics. I am not a linguist and 
cannot of course satisfy these com- 
rades fully. But as to Marxism in 
linguistics, as well as in other social 
sciences, this is a subject with which 
I have a direct connection. I have 
therefore consented to answer a 
number of questions put by these 
comrades. 


Question: I[s it true that language 
is a superstructure on the base? 

Answer: No, it is not true. 

The base is the economic structure 
of society at a given stage of its de- 
velopment. The superstructure con- 
sists of the political, legal, religious, 
artistic, and philosophical views of 
society and the political, legal, and 
other institutions corresponding to 
them. 

Every base has its own superstruc- 
ture corresponding to it. The base of 
the feudal system has its superstuc- 
ture—its political, legal and other 
views and the corresponding institu- 
tions; the capitalist base has its own 





* Reprinted from che biweekly U.S.S.R. Infor 
mation Bulletin, Washington, July 7, 1950.—Ed. 
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superstructure, and so has the 
Socialist base. If the base changes or 
is eliminated, then following this its 
superstructure changes or is elimi- 
nated; if a new base arises, then fol- 
lowing this a superstructure arises 
corresponding to it. 

In this respect language radically 
differs from superstructure. Take, for 
example, Russian society and the 
Russian language. During the past 
30 years the old, capitalist base was 
eliminated in Russia and a_ new, 
Socialist base was built. Correspond- 
ingly, the superstructure on the capi- 
talist base was eliminated and a new 
superstructure created corresponding 
to the Socialist base. The old political, 


legal, and other institutions were 
consequently supplanted by new, 


Socialist institutions. But in spite of 
this the Russian language has re- 
mained essentially what it was be- 
fore the October Revolution. 

What has changed in the Russian 
language in this period? To a certain 
extent the vocabulary of the Russian 
language has changed, in the sense 
that it has been supplemented by a 
large number of new words and ex 
pressions, which have arisen in con- 
nection with the rise of a new So- 
cialist production, of a new state, a 
new Socialist culture, a new public 
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spirit and ethics, and lastly, in con- 
nection with the development of 
technology and science; a number of 
words and expressions have changed 
their meaning, have acquired a new 
meaning; a number of obsolete 
words have fallen out of the voca- 
bulary. As to the basic vocabulary 
and grammatical structure of the 
Russian language, which constitute 
the foundation of the language, they, 
after the elimination of the capitalist 
base, far from having been elimi- 
nated and supplanted by a new basic 
vocabulary and a new grammatical 
system of the language, have been 
preserved in their entirety and have 
not undergone any serious changes 
—have been preserved precisely as 
the foundation of modern Russian. 

Further, the superstructure is a 
product of the base; but this does not 
mean that it merely reflects the base, 
that it is passive, neutral, indifferent 
to the fate of its base, to the fate 
of the classes, to the character of the 
system. On the contrary, no sooner 
does it arise than it becomes an ex- 
ceedingly active force, actively assist- 
ing its base to take shape and con- 
solidate itself, and doing everything 
it can to help the new system finish 
off and eliminate the old base and 
the old classes. 

It cannot be otherwise. The base 
creates the superstructure precisely 
in order that it may serve it, that it 
may actively help it to take shape 
and consolidate itself, that it may 
actively strive for the elimination of 
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the old, moribund base and its ol 


superstructure. The superstructure 
has only to renounce its role of auy. 
iliary, it has only to pass from a pos: 
tion of active defense of its base 
one of indifference toward it, t 
adopt the same attitude to all classes, 
and it loses its virtue and ceases to be 
a superstructure. 

In this respect language radicall 
differs from superstructure. Langu. 
age is not a product of one or another 
base, old or new, within the given 
society, but of the whole course , 
the history of society and the histor 
of bases throughout centuries. It wa: 
created not by any class, but by al 
society, by all the classes of society, 





by the efforts of hundreds of genera 
tions. It was created for the satisfa 
tion of needs not of only one class, 
but of all society, of all the classes oi 
society. Precisely for this reason it 
was created as a single language for 
society, common to all members of 
that society, as the common language 
of its people. Hence the role of lan 
guage as an auxiliary, as a means o! 
intercourse between people, consists 
not in serving one class to the detn 
ment of other classes, but in equall 
serving all society, all classes of s 
ciety. This in fact explains why a lan 
guage may equally serve both the 
old, moribund system and the new 
Mascent system; both the old_ bas 
and the new base, both the exploiter 
and the exploited. 

It is no secret to anyone that the 
Russian Russian 


language served 
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capitalist and Russian bourgeois cul- 
ture before the October Revolution 
just as well as it now serves the So- 
cialist system and the Socialist cul- 
ture of Russian society. 

The same must be said of the 
Ukrainian, Byelorussian, Uzbek, 
Kazakh, Georgian, Armenian, Esto- 
nian, Latvian, Lithuanian, Molda- 
vian, Tatar, Azerbaijan, Bashkir, 
Turkmen, and other languages of 
the Soviet nations; they served the 
old, bourgeois systems of these na- 
tions just as well as they serve the 
new, Socialist system. 

It could not be otherwise. Lan- 
guage exists, and it has been created 
precisely in order to serve society as 
a whole, as a means of intercourse 
between people, in order to be com- 
mon to the members of society and 
the single language of society, serv- 
ing members of society equally, ir- 
respective of their class status. A 
language has only to depart from 
this position of being the common 
language of the people and to give 
preference and support to any one 
social group to the detriment of other 
social groups of that society, and it 
loses its virtue, ceases to be a means 
of intercourse between the people of 
that society, and becomes the jargon 
of some social group, degenerates, 
and is doomed to disappear. 

In this respect, while it differs in 
principle from the superstructure, 
language does not differ from the 
implements of production, from ma- 
chines, let us say, which may equally 
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serve a capitalist system and a So- 
cialist system. 

Further, the superstructure is the 
product of one epoch, an epoch in 
which the given economic base exists 
and operates. The superstructure is 
therefore short-lived; it is eliminated 
and disappears with the elimination 
and disappearance of the given base. 

Language, on the contrary, is the 
product of a whole number of 
epochs, in the course of which it 
takes shape, is enriched, develops 
and becomes polished. A language 
therefore exists immeasurably longer 
than any base or any superstructure. 
This in fact explains why the rise 
and disappearance not only of one 
base and its superstructure but of sev- 
eral bases and their corresponding 
superstructures have not led in his- 
tory to the elimination of the given 
language, to the elimination of its 
structure, and to the rise of a new 
language with a new vocabulary and 
a new grammatical system. 

It is more than since 
Pushkin died. In this period the 
feudal system and the capitalist sys- 
tem were eliminated in Russia and 
the third, a Socialist system has 
arisen. Hence two bases, with their 
superstructures, have been elimi- 
nated, and a new, Socialist base has 
arisen, with its new superstructure. 
Yet if we take the Russian language, 
for example, it has not in this great 
length of time undergone any fun- 
damental change, and the modern 
Russian language differs very little 


100 years 
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in structure from the language of 
Pushkin. 

What has changed in the Russian 
language in this period? In this 
period the Russian vocabulary has 
been much enlarged; a great num- 
ber of obsolete words have dropped 
out of the vocabulary; the meaning 
of a large number of words has 
changed; the grammatical system of 
the language has improved. As to 
the general structure of Pushkin’s 
language, with its grammatical sys- 
tem and its basic vocabulary, it has 
been preserved in all essentials as the 
basis of modern Russian. 

And this is quite understandable. 
Indeed, what necessity is there, after 
every revolution, for the existing 
structure of the language, its gram- 
matical construction and basic voca- 
bulary to be destroyed and sup- 
planted by new ones, as is usually 
the case with the superstructure? 
Who would benefit “water,” 
“earth,” “mountain,” “forest,” “fish,” 
“man,” “to walk,” “to do,” “to pro- 
duce,” “to trade,” etc., being called 
not water, earth, mountain, etc., but 
something else? Who would benefit 
from the change of words in a lan- 
guage and the combination of words 
in sentences following not the exist- 
ing, but some entirely different 
grammar? What would be the use to 
the revolution of such an upheaval 
in language? History, generally, 
never does anything of moment 
without some particular necessity. 
What, one asks, can be the necessity 


from 





for such a language upheaval, whe 
it is demonstrated that the existing 
language and its structure are fun. 
damentaliy quite suitable for the 
needs of the new system? The ol 
superstructure can and should bk 
destroyed and replaced by a new one 
in the course of a few years, in order 
to give free scope for the develop. 
ment of the productive forces of so 
ciety; but how can an existing lan. 
guage be destroyed and a new on 
built in its place in the course of a 
few years without causing anarchy in 
social life and without creating the 
threat of the collapse of society’ 
Who but Don Quixotes could set 
themselves such a task? 

Lastly, there is one other radical 
distinction between superstructure 
and language. The superstructure is 
not directly connected with produc 
tion, with man’s productive activity. 
It is connected with production onl) 
indirectly through the economy, 
through the base. The superstructure 
therefore does not reflect changes of 
development of the productive forces 
immediately and directly, but onl 
after changes in the base, through 
the prism of changes in production, 
of changes in the base. This means 
that the sphere of action of the super- 
structure is narrow and restricted. 

Language, on the contrary, is con- 
nected with man’s productive activity 
directly, and not only with man‘ 
productive activity, but with all his 
other activities in all spheres of work, 
from production to the base and 
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from the base to the superstructure. 
That is why language reflects 
changes in production immediately 
and directly, without waiting for 
changes in the base. That is why the 
sphere of action of language, which 
embraces all spheres of man’s activ- 
ity, is far broader and more varied 
than the sphere of action of the 
superstructure. More, it is practically 
unlimited. 

It is this which primarily explains 
why language, or rather its voca- 
bulary, is in an almost constant state 
of change. The continuous develop- 
ment of industry and agriculture, of 
trade and transport, of technology 
and science, demands that language 
should supplement its vocabulary 
with new words and expressions, 
needed for their operation. And lan- 
guage, directly reflecting these needs, 
does replenish its vocabulary with 
new words, and perfects its gramma- 
tical system. 

Hence: 

a) A Marxist cannot regard lan- 
guage as a superstructure on the 
base; 

b) To confuse language and su- 
perstructure is a serious error. 


Question: /s it true that language 
always was and is of a class charac- 
ter, that there is no such thing as a 
non-class language common and uni- 
form to all the people of a society? 

Answer: No, it is not true. 


It is not difficult to understand 
that in a society which has no classes 
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there can be no such thing as a class 
language. There were no classes in 
the primitive communal clan sys- 
tems, and consequently there could 
be no class language—the language 
was then the common and single 
language of the whole collective 
body. The objection that the word 
class should be taken as covering 
every human collective, including 
the primitive communal collective, 
is not an objection but a play on 
words that is not worth refuting. 

As to the subsequent development 
from clan languages to tribal lan- 
guages, from tribal languages to the 
languages of nationalities, and from 
languages of nationalities to national 
languages—everywhere and at all 
stages of development, language, as 
a means of intercourse between the 
people of a society, was the common 
and single language of that society, 
serving its members equally irrespec- 
tive of their social standing. 

I am not referring here to the em- 
pires of the and medieval 
periods, the empires of Cyrus or 
Alexander the Great, let us say, or of 
Caesar or of Charles the Great, 
which had no economic base of their 
own and were transitory and un- 
stable military and administrative 
associations. These empires not only 
did not have, but they could not 
have a single language common to 
the whole empire and understood by 
all the members of the empire. They 
were conglomerations of tribes and 
nationalities, each of which lived its 


slave 





own life and had its own language. 
Consequently, it is not these or 
similar empires I have in mind, but 
the tribes and nationalities forming 
part of an empire which had its own 
economic base and its own languages 
which had formed in the distant 
past. History tells us that the lan- 
guages of these tribes and_nation- 
alities were not class languages, but 
general languages of the people, 
common languages for tribes and 
nationalities, used and understood by 
all people. 

Side by side with this, of course, 
there were dialects, vernaculars, but 
they were dominated by, and subor- 
dinated to, the single and common 
language of the tribe or nationality. 

Later, with the appearance of capi 
talism, the elimination of feudal 
division, and the formation of na- 
tional markets, nationalities devel- 
oped into nations, and the languages 
of nationalities into national lan- 
guages. History tells us that the na 
tional languages are not class, but 
common languages, common to the 
members of each nation and consti 
tuting the single language of the na- 
tion. 

It was said above that, as a means 
of intercourse between the people of 
a society, language serves all classes 
of that society equally, and in this 
respect displays what may be called 
an indifference to classes. But peo 
ple, the individual social groups, the 
classes, are far from indifferent to 
language. They strive to utilize the 
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language in their own interests, : 
impose their own special vocabulary 
special terms and special expression 
upon it. The upper strata of the pr 
pertied classes, who are divorce 
from and detest the people—h 
landed aristocracy, the upper strat 
of the bourgeoisie—particularly dj 
tinguish themselves in this respec 
“Class” dialects, jargons, drawing 
room “languages” are created. Thes 
dialects and jargons are often ince: 
rectly referred to in literature as th 
“language of the nobles” or ¢ 
“bourgeois language” in contrads 
tinction to the “proletarian ly 
guage” or the “peasant language 
For this reason, strange as it m 
seem, some of our comrades ha 
come to the conclusion that nation 
language is a fiction, and that 
reality, only class languages exist. 
There is nothing, I think, mo 
erroneous than this conclusion. Cx 
these dialects and jargons be r 
garded as languages? Certainly n 
They cannot, firstly, because the 
dialects and jargons have no gram 
matical system or basic vocabular 
of their own—they borrow ther 
from the national language. The 
cannot, secondly, because _ thee} 
dialects and jargons are confined ' 
a narrow sphere of members of t 
upper strata of a given class and 2) 
entirely unsuitable as a means ¢| 
intercourse for society as a wh 
What, then, have they? They ha 
a collection of specific words refk 
ing the specific tastes of the ar 
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tocracy or the upper strata of the 
bourgeoisie; a certain number of 
expressions and turns of speech 
distinguished by refinement and gal- 
lantry, and free of the “coarse” ex- 
pressions and turns of speech of the 
national language; lastly, a certain 
number of foreign words. However, 
the bulk, that is, the overwhelming 
majority of the words and the grata- 
matical system are borrowed from 
the common national language. 
Dialects and jargons are therefore 
offshoots of the common national 
language, possessing no _ linguistic 
independence of any kind and 
doomed to stagnation. Anyone who 
believes that dialects and jargons can 
develop into independent languages, 
that they are capable of ousting and 
supplementing the national —lan- 
guage, has lost all sense of historical 
perspective and has abandoned the 
Marxist position. 

References are made to Marx, and 
the passage from his article St. Max 
is quoted where it is said that the 
bourgeois have “their own lan- 
guage,” that this language “is a pro- 
duct of the bourgeoisie,” that it is 
permeated with the spirit of mer- 
cantilism and sale and _ purchase. 
Certain comrades cite this passage 
with the idea of proving that Marx 
believed in the “class character” of 
the language and denied the ex- 
istence of a single national language. 
If these comrades were impartial, 
they should have cited another pas- 
sage from this same article, St. Max, 
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where Marx, touching on the way 
common national languages arose, 
speaks of “the concentration of 
dialects into a single national lan 
guage as the result of economic and 
political concentration.” 

Marx, consequently, did recognize 
the necessity of a single national lan- 
guage, as the highest form, to which 
dialects, as lower forms, are subor- 
dinate. 

What, then, can this bourgeois lan- 
guage be which, according to Marx, 
is “a product of the bourgeoisie”? 
Did Marx consider it as much a lan- 
guage as the national language, with 
its own specific linguistic structure? 
Could he have considered it such a 
language? Of course not. Marx 
merely wanted to say that the bour- 
geoisie had polluted the common na- 
tional language with their huckster 
vocabulary, that the bourgeois, in 
other words, have their huckster 
jargon. 

It thus appears that these com- 
rades have misrepresented Marx. 
And they misrepresented him be- 
cause they quoted Marx not like 
Marxists, but like dogmatists, with- 
out delving into the essence of the 
matter. 

References are made to Engels, 
and the words from his The Condi- 
tion of the Working Class in Eng- 
land are cited where he says that 


“,.. the English working class has 
with the course of time become a 
different people from the English 


bourgeoisie,” that “the working men 
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speak a different dialect, have dif- 
ferent ideas and concepts, different 
morals and moral principles, dif- 
ferent religion and politics from the 
bourgeoisie.” Certain comrades con- 
clude from this passage that Engels 
denied the necessity for a common, 
national language, that he believed, 
consequently, in the “class character” 
of language. True, Engels speaks 
here of a dialect, not of a language, 
fully realizing that, being an offshoot 
of the national language, a dialect 
cannot supplant the national lan- 
guage. But these comrades, appa- 
rently, do not regard with sympathy 
the existence of a difference between 
language and dialect... . 

It is obvious that the quotation is 
inappropriate, because Engels here 
speaks, not of “class languages” but 
chiefly of class ideas, concepts, 
morals, moral principles, religion, 
and politics. It is perfectly true that 
the ideas, morals, moral 
principles, religion, and politics of 
the bourgeois and proletarian are di- 
rectly antithetic. But where does na- 
tional language or the “class charac- 
ter” of language come in here? Can 
the existence of class contradictions 
in society serve as an argument in 
favor of the “class character” of lan- 
guage, or against the necessity of a 
common national language? Marx- 
ism says that a common language 
is one of the most important ear- 
marks of a nation, although knowing 
very well that there are class contra- 
dictions within the nation. Do the 


concepts, 





comrades referred to recognize this 
Marxist thesis? 

References are made to Lafargue, 
and it is said that in his pamphle 
Language and Revolution he recog. 
nized the “class character” of lan. 
guage and that he denied the neces 
sity of a common, national language 
This is not true. Lafargue does in. 
deed speak of a “noble” or “aristocra- 
tic language” and of the “jargons 
of various strata of society. But these 
comrades forget that Lafargue is not 
interested in the differences between 
languages and jargons and, referring 
to dialects now as “artificial speech,” 
now as “jargon,” definitely says in 
this pamphlet that “the artificial 
speech of the aristocracy . . . arose 
out of the common language of the 
people, which was spoken by bour 
geois and artisan, town and coun- 
try.” 

Consequently, Lafargue recognizes 
the existence and necessity of a com- 
mon national language, and _ fully 
realizes that the “aristocratic lan- 
guage” and other dialects and jar 
subordinate to and de- 
common _ national 


gons are 
pendent on a 
language. 

It follows that the reference to La- 
fargue misses the mark. 

References are made to the fact 
that at one time in England the 
feudal lords talked “for centuries” 
in French, while the English people 
spoke English, and this is alleged to 
be an argument in favor of the “class 
character” of language and against 
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the necessity of a common national 
language. This is not an argument, 
it is more like a joke. Firstly, it is 
not all the feudal lords that spoke 
French at that time, but only a small 
upper stratum of English feudal 
lords attached to the court and in the 
counties. Secondly, it was not some 
“class language” they spoke, but the 
ordinary national language of the 
French. Thirdly, we know that this 
toying with the French language in 
the course of time disappeared with- 
out trace, yielding to the common 
national language of the English. Do 
these comrades think that the 
English feudal lords “for centuries” 
held intercourse with the English 
people through interpreters, that 
they did not use the English lan- 
guage, that there was no common 
national language of the English at 
that time, and that the French lan- 
guage in England was then anything 
more serious than a drawing-room 
language current only among the 
narrow circle of upper English 
aristocracy? How can one possibly 
deny the existence and the necessity 
of a common national language on 
the basis of anecdotal “arguments” 
like this? 

There was a time when Russian 
aristocrats also toyed with the French 
language at the tsar’s court and in 
drawing-rooms. They prided them- 
selves on the fact that when they 
spoke Russian they stumbled into 
French, that they could only speak 
Russian with a French accent. Does 
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this mean that there was no common 
national Russian language at that 
time in Russia, that the common na- 
tional language was a fiction, and 
the “class language” a reality? 

Our comrades are here making at 
least two mistakes. 

The first mistake is that they con- 
fuse language with superstructure. 
They think that since superstructure 
has a class character, language must 
be a class, and not a common na- 
tional, language. But I have already 
said that language and_ superstruc- 
ture are two different concepts, and 
that a Marxist must not confuse 
them. 

The second mistake of these com- 
rades is that they conceive the oppos- 
ing interests of the bourgeoisie and 
the proletariat, the fierce class strug- 
gle between them, as meaning the 
disintegration of society, as a break 
of all ties between the hostile classes. 
They believe that, since society has 
split and there is no longer a single 
society but only classes, a common 
language of society, a national lan- 
guage, is unnecessary. If society is 
split and there is no longer a com- 
mon national language, what re 
mains? There remain and 
“class languages.” Naturally, every 
“class language” will have its “class” 
grammar—a “proletarian” grammar 
or a “bourgeois” grammar. True, 
such grammars do not exist in na- 
ture. But this does not worry these 
comrades; they believe that such 
grammars will appear in due course. 


classes 
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There used to be “Marxists” in our 
country who asserted that the rail- 
ways left to us after the October 
Revolution were bourgeois railways, 
that it would be unseemly for us, 
Marxists, to utilize them, that they 
should be torn up and new, “prole- 
tarian,” railways be built. For 
this they were nicknamed “troglo- 
dytes.” eee 

It is obvious that such a primitive 
anarchist view of society, classes, and 
language has nothing in common 
with Marxism. But it undoubtedly 
exists and continues to prevail in the 
minds of certain of our muddled 
comrades. 

It is of course wrong to say that 
because of the existence of a fierce 
class struggle society has split into 
classes which are no longer economi- 
cally connected one with another in 
one society. On the contrary, as long 
as capitalism exists, the bourgeoisie 
and proletarians will be bound to- 
gether by every economic thread as 
parts of one capitalist society. The 
bourgeoisie cannot live and grow rich 
unless they have hired laborers; the 
proletarians cannot exist unless they 
hire themselves to the capitalists. If 
the economic ties between them were 
to cease, it would mean the entire 
cessation of production, and the en- 
tire cessation of production would 
mean the doom of society, and the 
doom of the classes themselves. 
Naturally, no class wants to incur 
self-destruction. Consequently, how- 
ever sharp the class struggle may be, 
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it cannot lead to the disintegration 
of society. Only ignorance of Mary. 
ism and complete failure to under. 
stand the nature of language could 
have suggested to some of our com 
rades the fairy tale about the disin. 
tegration of society, “class” lan. 
guages, and “class” grammars. 
Reference is further made to Le. 
nin, and it is said that Lenin recog. 
nized the existence of two cultures 
under capitalism, bourgeois and pro- 
letarian, and that the slogan of na 
tional culture under capitalism is a 
nationalist slogan. All this is true, 
and Lenin is absolutely right in this. 
But where does the “class character” 
of language come in? When thes 
comrades refer to what Lenin said 
about two cultures under capitalism, 
it is evidently with the idea of sug- 
gesting to the reader that the ex 
istence of two cultures, bourgeois 
and proletarian, in society means 
that there must also be two lan- 
guages, inasmuch as language is 
linked with culture and, conse 
quently, that Lenin denies the neces 
sity of a common national language, 
and consequently, that Lenin be 
“class” languages. The 
mistake of these comrades is that 
they identify and confuse language 
with culture. But culture and lan- 
guage are two different things. Cul- 
ture may be either bourgeois or So 
cialist, but language, as a means ot 
intercourse, is always a common na 
tional language and can serve both 
bourgeois and Socialist culture. Is it 
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not a fact that the Russian, Ukra- 
inian and Uzbek languages are now 
serving the Socialist culture of these 
nations just as well as they served 
their bourgeois cultures before the 
October Revolution? Consequently, 
these comrades are profoundly mis- 
taken when they assert that the ex- 
istence of two different cultures leads 
to the formation of two different 
languages and to the negation of the 
necessity of the common language. 

When Lenin spoke of two cul- 
tures, he proceeded precisely from 
the precept that the existence of two 
cultures cannot lead to the negation 
of a common language and the for- 
mation of two languages, that the 
language must be a common one. 
When the Bundists accused Lenin 
of denying the necessity of the na- 
tional language and regarding cul- 
ture as “non-national,” Lenin, as we 
know, vigorously protested and de- 
clared that he was fighting bourgeois 
culture and not a national language, 
the necessity for which he regarded 
as indisputable. It is strange that 
some of our comrades have followed 
in the footsteps of the Bundists. 

As to a common language, the 
necessity of which Lenin allegedly 
denies, it would be well to pay atten- 
tion to the following words of Lenin: 

“Language is a most important 
means of human intercourse; a com- 
mon language and its unhampered 
development is one of the most im- 
portant conditions of really free and 
broad trade, commensurate with 


modern capitalism, of the free and 
broad grouping of the population in 
all the separate classes.” 

It follows that our respected com- 
rades misrepresented the views of 
Lenin. 

Reference, lastly, is made to Sta- 
lin. The passage from Stalin is 
quoted where he says that “the bour- 
geoisie and its nationalist parties 
were and remain in this period the 
chief directing force of such na- 
tions.” This is all true. The bour- 
geoisie and its nationalist party really 
do direct bourgeois culture, just as 
the proletariat and its internationalist 
party direct proletarian culture. But 
where does the “class character” of 
the language come in? Do not these 
comrades know that national lan- 
guage is a form of national culture, 
that national language may serve 
both bourgeois and Socialist culture? 
Are not our comrades familiar with 
the well-known formula of the Marx- 
ists that the present Russian, Ukrain- 
ian, Byelorussian and other cultures 
are Socialist in content and national 
in form, z.¢., in language? Do they 
agree to this Marxist formula? 

The mistake of our comrades is 
that they do not see the difference 
between culture and language, and 
do not understand that culture 
changes in content with every new 
period in the development of society, 
whereas language remains basically 
the same throughout a number of 
periods, equally serving both the 
new culture and the old. 
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Hence: 

a) Language, as a means of inter- 
course, always was and remains the 
single language of a society common 
to all its members: 

b) The existence of dialects and 
jargons does not negate but confirms 
the existence of a common national 
language, of which they are offshoots 
and to which they are subordinate; 

c) The formula about “the class 
character” of language is erroneous 
and non-Marxist. 


Question: What are the charac- 
teristic features of language? 


Answer: Language is one of those 
social phenomena which operate 
throughout the existence of society. 
It arises and develops with the rise 
and development of a society. It dies 
when the society dies. Without so- 
ciety there is no language. Accord- 
ingly, language and its laws of devel- 
opment may be understood only if 
it is studied in inseparable connec- 
tion with the history of society, with 
the history of the people to whom 
the language under study belongs, 
and who are its creators and reposi- 
tories. 

Language is a medium, an instru- 
ment with the help of which people 
communicate with one another, ex- 
change thoughts and seek mutual 
understanding. Being directly con- 
nected with thought, language re- 
gisters and records in words and in 
words combined into sentences the 
results of thought and man’s suc- 


cesses in his quest for knowledge 
and thus makes possible the ¢. 
change of ideas in human society. 

Exchange of ideas is a constant 
and vital necessity, for without it 
it is impossible to co-ordinate the 
actions of people in the struggle 
against the forces of nature, in the 
effort to produce essential materia 
values; without it, it is impossible 
to ensure the success of society’s pro- 
ductive activity, and, hence, the 
very existence of social production 
becomes impossible. Consequently, 
without a language understood by a 
society and common to all its mem. 
bers, that society must cease to pro- 
duce, must disintegrate and cease to 
exist as a society. In this sense, lan- 
guage, while it is a medium of com. 
munication, is at the same time an 
instrument of struggle and develop. 
ment of society. 

As we know, all the words ina 
language together constitute its vo- 
cabulary. The chief thing in a lan- 
guage vocabulary is its basic word 
stock which includes all the root 
words as its nucleus. It is less exten- 
sive than the language’s vocabulary, 
but it persists for a very long time, 
for centuries, and provides the lan- 
guage with a basis for building new 
words. The vocabulary reflects the 
state of the language: the richer and 
more varied the vocabulary, the 
richer and more developed the lan 
guage. 

However, by itself the vocabulary 
does not constitute the language— 
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it is rather the building material of 
the language. Just as in construction 
work the building materials de not 
constitute the building, although the 
latter cannot be constructed without 
them, so too a language’s vocabulary 
does not constitute a language itself, 
although no language is conceivable 
without it. But the vocabulary of a 
language assumes a tremendous sig- 
nificance when it falls under the 
charge of its grammar, which deter- 
mines the rules governing the modi- 
fication of words and the grouping 
of words into sentences, and thus 
lends language a harmonious and in- 
telligible character. Grammar (mor- 
phology and syntax) is the collection 
of rules governing the modification 
of words and their combination into 
sentences. It is, therefore, thanks 
to grammar that language acquires 
the ability to invest man’s thoughts 
in a material linguistic integument. 

The distinguishing feature of 
grammar is that it determines the 
rules of modification of words—not 
particular concrete words, but words 
in general, without any concreteness; 
it also determines the rules for the 
formation of sentences, not parti- 
cular concrete sentences—with, let us 
say, a concrete subject, a concrete 
predicate, etc., but all sentences in 
general, irrespective of the concrete 
form of any sentence in particular. 
Hence, abstracting itself, as regards 
both words and sentences, from the 
particular and concrete, grammar 
takes that which is general and basic 
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in the modification of words and 
their combination into sentences, and 
builds it into grammatical rules, 
grammatical laws. Grammar is the 
outcome of a prolonged work of ab- 
straction of human thought; it is a 
gauge of the tremendous achieve- 
ment of thought. 

In this respect grammar resembles 
geometry, which creates its laws by 
a process of abstraction from con- 
crete objects, regarding objects as 
bodies without any concreteness, and 
defining the relations between them, 
not as the concrete relations of con- 
crete objects, but as the relations of 
bodies in general, without any con- 
creteness. 

Unlike the superstructure, which 
is not connected with production 
directly but through the economy, 
language is directly connected with 
man’s productive activity, as well as 
with all his other activity in all his 
spheres of work without any excep- 
tion. That is why a language’s vocab- 
ulary, being the most sensitive to 
change, is in a state of almost con- 
stant change, and unlike the super- 
structure, language does not have to 
wait until the base is eliminated; it 
makes changes in its vocabulary be- 
fore the base is eliminated and ir- 
respective of the state of the base. 

However, a language’s vocabulary 
does not change in the way the 
superstructure does, that is, by abol- 
ishing the old and building some- 
thing new, but by replenishing the 
existing vocabulary with new words 
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which have arisen with changes in 
the social system, with the develop- 
ment of production, of culture, 
science, etc. At the same time, al- 
though a certain number of obso- 
lescent words keep falling out of a 
language’s vocabulary, a far larger 
number of new words are added. 
As to the basic stock of words, it 
continues to persist in all its funda- 
mentals and is used as the basis for 
the language’s vocabulary. 

This is quite understandable. 
There is no necessity to destroy the 
basic word stock when it can be ef- 
fectively used through the course of 
several historical periods; not to 
speak of the fact that, it being impos- 
sible to create a new basic word stock 
in a short period, the destruction of 
the basic word stock accumulated in 
the course of centuries would result 
in the paralysis of the language, the 
complete disruption of intercourse 
between people. 

The grammatical structure of lan- 
guage changes even more slowly 
than its basic word stock. Elaborated 
in the course of epochs, and having 
become part of the flesh and blood 
of the language, the grammatical 
system changes still more slowly 
than the basic word stock. It, of 
course, undergoes change with the 
lapse of time, becomes more _per- 
fected, improves and gives greater 
definition to its rules, and acquires 
new rules; but the fundamentals of 
the grammatical system persist for 
a very long time, since, as history 





shows, they are able to render ef. 
tive service to society throughou 
succession of epochs. 

Hence the grammatical system ¢ 
a language and its basic word ste 
constitute its foundation, the specif: 
nature of the language. 

History shows that  languag 
possess great stability and a tremen 
ous power of resistance to forcib 
assimilation. Some historians, inste 
of explaining this phenomenon, ¢ 
fine themselves to expressing the 
surprise at it. But there is absolute 
no reason for surprise. Languag 
owe their stability to their gran 
matical system and their basic wo: 
stock. The Turkish  assimilator 
strove for hundreds of years to mu 
late, shatter, and destroy the la 
guages of the Balkan people. Durin; 
this period the vocabulary of 
Balkan languages underwent co 
siderable change; many Turkis 
words and expressions were 
sorbed; there were “convergencie 
and “divergencies.” Neverthele 
the Balkan languages stood fim 
and survived. Why? Because the 
grammatical system and basic wor 
stocks were preserved in the mai 

It follows from this that the lar 
guage, its structure, cannot be tt 
garded as the product of only o 
epoch. The structure, grammatic: 
system, and basic word stock of 
language are the product of a num 
ber of epochs. 

It is to be presumed that the rud 
ments of modern language arose 
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hoary antiquity, before the epoch of 
slavery. It was a rather simple lan- 
ouage with a very meager stock of 
words but with a grammatical sys- 
tem, although, it is true, a primitive 
one, but a grammatical system none- 
theless. 

The subsequent development of 
production, the appearance of classes, 
the appearance of writing, the rise 
of states, which needed a more or 
less well-regulated correspondence 
for their administration, the devel- 
opment of trade, which needed a 
well-regulated correspondence even 
more, the invention of the printing 
press, the development of literature 
—all these were the causes of very 
great changes in the development of 
language. During this period tribes 
and nationalities broke up and scat- 
tered, intermingled and intercrossed; 
later there arose national languages 
and states, revolutions took place, 
and old social systems were replaced 
by new. All this caused even greater 
changes in language and its develop- 
ment. 

However, it would be a profound 
mistake to think that language de- 
veloped in the way superstructure de- 
veloped—by destroying that which 
existed and building something new 
in its place. In actual fact, language 
did not develop by destroying exist- 
ing languages and creating new ones, 
but by extending and perfecting the 
basic elements of the existing lan- 
guage. At the same time, the transi- 
tion of language from one quality to 
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another did not take the form of an 
explosion, of the destruction at one 
blow of the old and the creation of 
something new, but by the gradual 
and prolonged accumulation of the 
elements of the new quality, of the 
new language structure, and the 
gradual dying away of the elements 
of the old quality. 

It is said that the theory that lan- 
guages developed by stages is a Marx- 
ist theory, since it recognizes the ne- 
cessity of sudden explosions as a con- 
dition for the transition of the lan- 
guages from an old quality to a new 
one. This is, of course, untrue, for 
it is difficult to find anything Marx- 
ist in this theory. And if the theory 
of siages really does recognize sud- 
den explosions in the history of the 
development of language, all the 
worse for it. Marxism does not rec- 
ognize sudden explosions in the de- 
velopment of languages, the sudden 
death of an existing language and the 
sudden creation of a new language. 
Lafargue was wrong when he spoke 
of a “sudden linguistic revolution 
between 1789 and 1794” in France 
(see Lafargue’s pamphlet, Language 
and Revolution). There was no lin- 
guistic revolution, let alone a sudden 
one, in France at that time. True 
enough, the vocabulary of the French 
language was replenished during that 
period with a new words and expres- 
sions, a certain number of obsolete 
words disappeared and the meaning 
of certain words changed—but that 
was all. Changes of this nature, how- 
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ever, do not determine the destiny of 
a language. The chief thing in a 
language is its grammatical system 
and basic word stock. But far from 
disappearing in the period of the 
French bourgeois revolution, the 
grammatical system and basic word 
stock of the French language were 
preserved without substantial change, 
and not only were they preserved, 
but they continue to live to this day 
in the modern French language. | 
need hardly say that a period of five 
or six years is a ridiculously small 
period for the elimination of an exist- 
ing language and the building of a 
new national language (“a sudden 
linguistic revolution!”). Centuries 
are needed for this. 

Marxism holds that the transition 
of a language from an old quality to 
a new does not take place by way of 
an explosion, by the destruction of 
an existing language and the creation 
of a new, but by the gradual accumu- 
lation of the elements of the new 
quality, and, hence, by the gradual 
dying away of the elements of the 
old quality. 

It should be said in general for the 
benefit of comrades who have an in- 
fatuation for such explosions that the 
law of transition from an old quality 
to a new by means of an explosion 
is inapplicable not only to the history 
of the development of languages; it 
is not always applicable to some other 
social phenomena of a basal or super- 
structural character. It is compulsory 
for a society divided into hostile 


classes. But it is not at all compulson 
for a society which has no host 
classes. In a period of eight to te 
years we effected a transition in ty 
agriculture of our country from tk 
bourgeois individual-peasant  systen 
to the Socialist, collective-farm sy 
tem. This was a revolution whid 
eliminated the old bourgeois eo 
nomic system in the countryside ang 
created a new, Socialist system. By 
this revolution did not take place by 
means of an explosion, that is, by the 
overthrow of the existing power ané 
the creation of a new power, but by 
a gradual transition from the a 
bourgeois system of the countryside 
to a new system. And we succeeded 
in doing this because it was a revo 
lution from above, because the revo- 
lution was accomplished on the ini 
tiative of the existing power wit! 
the support of the overwhelming 
mass of the peasantry. 

It is said that the numerous in 
stances of mixture of languages in 
the past furnish reason to believe tha 
when languages mix, a new lan 
guage is formed by means of an ex 
plosion, by the sudden transition from 
an old quality to a new. This is 
absolutely untrue. 

The mixing of languages cannot 
be regarded as an instantaneous and 
decisive blow whose results become 
manifest within a few years. The 
mixing of languages is a prolonged 
process which continues for hundreds 
of years. Therefore, there can be a 
question of explosion in such cases. 
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Further, it would be absolutely 
wrong to think that the result of the 
mixture of say two languages is a 
new, third language, which does not 
resemble either of the mixed lan- 
guages and differs qualitatively from 
hoth of them. As a matter of fact 
one of the languages usually emerges 
victorious from the mixture, retains 
its grammatical system, its basic 
word stock, and continues to advance 
in accordance with its inherent laws 
of development, while the other lan- 
guage loses its quality and gradually 
dies out. 

Consequently, mixing does not re- 
sult in a new, third language; rather, 
one of the languages persists, retains 
its grammatical system and_ basic 
word stock and is able to advance 
in accordance with the inherent laws 
of its development. 

True, the vocabulary of the vic- 
torious language is somewhat en- 
riched at the expense of the van- 
quished language, but this strength- 
ens, rather than weakens, it. 

Such was the case, for instance, 
with the Russian language, with 
which the languages of a number of 
other peoples mixed in the course of 
historical development, and which 
always emerged the victor. 

Of course, the vocabulary of the 
Russian language was enlarged in 
the process from the vocabularies of 
the other languages but this not only 
did not weaken, but on the contrary 
enriched and strengthened the Rus- 
sian language. 


And the national originality of 
the Russian language did not suffer 
in the slightest, because the Russian 
language preserved its grammatical 
system and basic word stock and 
continued to advance and _ perfect 
itself in accordance with the inherent 
laws of its development. 

Undoubtedly, Soviet linguistics has 
nothing valuable to gain from the 
theory of mixture. If it is true that 
the chief task of linguistics is to 
study the inherent laws of language 
development, it has to be admitted 
that the theory of mixture does not 
even set itself this task, let alone ac- 
complish it—it simply does not notice 
it or does not understand it. 


Question: Did Pravda act correctly 
in inaugurating an open discussion 
on questions of linguistics? 


Answer: It did. 

In what way these linguistic ques- 
tions will be settled will become clear 
when the discussion ends. But it may 
already be said that the discussion 
has been very useful. 

It has brought out, in the first 
place, that in linguistic bodies both 
in the capital and in the republics 
a regime has prevailed which is alien 
to science and men of science. The 
slightest criticism of the state of af- 
fairs in Soviet linguistics, even the 
most timid attempts to criticize the 
so-called “new doctrine” in linguis- 
tics were persecuted and suppressed 
by the leading linguistic circles. Valu- 
able workers and researchers in lin- 
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guistics were dismissed from their 
posts or demoted for being critical of 
N. Y. Marr’s legacy or expressing the 
slightest disapproval of his teachings. 
Linguists were appointed to respon- 
sible posts, not on their merits, but 
because of their unqualified accept- 
ance of N. Y. Marr’s theories. 

It is generally recognized that no 
science can develop and flourish with- 
out a battle of opinions, without free- 
dom of criticism. But this generally. 
recognized rule was ignored and 
trampled on in the most outrageous 
fashion. A tight group of infallible 
leaders, having insured themselves 
against all possible criticism, began 
to act arbitrarily and highhandedly. 

To give one example: the so- 
called “Baku Course” (lectures de- 
livered by N. Y. Marr in Baku) 
which the author himself had_re- 
jected and had forbidden to be re- 
published, was republished never- 
theless by order of this leading caste 
(Comrade Meshchaninov calls them 
“disciples” of N. Y. Marr) and un- 
reservedly included in the list of 
manuals recommended to students. 
This means that the students were 
deceived by having a rejected “course” 
presented to them as a first-class text 
book. If I were not convinced of the 
integrity of Comrade Meshchaninov 
and the other linguistic leaders, I 
would say that such conduct is tanta- 
mount to sabotage. 

How could this have happened? It 
happened because the Arakcheyev re- 
gime prevailing in linguistics culti- 





vates irresponsibility and encouragy 
such highhanded actions. ‘ 

The discussion has been usefyl 
above all because it brought this 
Arakcheyev regime into the light of 
day and smashed it to smithereens 

But this has not been the only us 
from the discussion. It not only 
smashed the old regime in linguis. 
tics, but also brought out the incredi- 
ble confusion of ideas on cardinal 
questions of linguistics which pre. 
vails among the leading circles jr 
this branch of science. Before the 
discussion they hushed up and glossed 
over the unhealthy state of affairs in 
linguistics. But after the discussions 
began, silence became impossible and 
they were compelled to come out in 
the pages of the press. And what did 
we find? It turned out that in N. Y. 
Marr’s teachings there are many 
shortcomings, errors, undefined prob- 
lems and unelaborated tenets. Why, 
one asks, have N. Y. Marr’s “disci- 
ples” begun to talk about this only 
now, after the discussion began? 
Why did they not see to it before? 
Why did they not speak about it 
in due time openly and honestly, as 
befits scientists? 

Having admitted “some” errors of 
N. Y. Marr, his “disciples,” it ap- 
pears, think that Soviet linguistics 
can only be advanced on the basis of 
a “rectified” version of N. Y. Mart’s 
theory, which they consider a Marx- 
ist one. No, save us from N. Y. 
Marr’s “Marxism.” N. Y. Marr did 
indeed want to be, and endeavored 
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to be, a Marxist, but he could not 
become one. He was nothing but a 
simplifier and vulgarizer of Marx- 
ism, like the “Proletcultists” or the 
“Rappists.” 

N. Y. Marr introduced into lin- 
guistics the incorrect, non-Marxist 
formula that language is a super- 
structure, and got himself into a 
muddle and put linguistics into a 
muddle. Soviet linguistics cannot be 
advanced on the basis of an incorrect 
formula. 

N. Y. Marr introduced into linguis- 
tics another and also incorrect and 
non-Marxist formula regarding the 
“class character” of language, and 
got himself into a muddle and put 
linguistics into a muddle. Soviet lin- 
guistics cannot be advanced on the 
basis of an incorrect formula which 
is contrary to the course of history 
of peoples and languages. 

N. Y. Marr introduced into lin- 
guistics an immodest, boastful, arro- 
gant tone alien to Marxism and tend- 
ing toward a crass and frivolous ne- 
gation of everything done by lin- 
guistics prior to N. Y. Marr. 

N. Y. Marr shrilly abused the com- 
parative-historical method as “ideal- 
istic.” Yet it must be said that, de- 
spite all its serious shortcomings, the 
comparative-historical method was 
nevertheless better than N. Y. Marr’s 
really idealistic four-element analysis, 
because the former gives a stimulus 
to work, to a study of languages, 
while the latter gives a stimulus only 
to lie on one’s back and to tell for- 
tunes from teacups with the help of 


the celebrated four elements. 

N. Y. Marr haughtily discounte- 
nanced every attempt to study groups 
(families) of languages as a mani- 
festation of the “ancestral language 
theory.” Yet it cannot be denied that 
the linguistic affinity of the Slav na- 
tions, say, is beyond question, and 
that a study of the linguistic affinity 
of those nations might be of great 
value to linguistics in the study of the 
laws of language development. The 
“ancestral language” theory, of 
course, has nothing to do with the 
matter. 

Listening to N. Y. Marr, and es- 
pecially to his “disciples” one might 
think that prior to N. Y. Marr there 
was no such thing as linguistics, that 
linguistics appeared with N. Y. 
Marr’s “new teachings.” Marx and 
Engels were much more modest: 
they held that their dialectical mate- 
rialism was a product of the develop- 
ment of the sciences, including phi- 
losophy, in preceding periods. 

Thus the discussion was also use- 
ful in bringing to light ideological 
shortcomings in Soviet linguistics. 

I think that the sooner our lin- 
guistics is rid of N. Y. Marr’s errors, 
the sooner will it be possible to 
extricate it from the crisis it is now 
in. 

Elimination of the Arakcheyev re- 
gime in linguistics, rejection of N. Y. 
Marr’s errors, and the introduction 
of Marxism into linguistics are, in 
my opinion, the way in which Soviet 
linguistics may be put on a sound 
basis. 
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REPLY TO COMRADE E. KRASHENINNIKOVA* 


ComMRADE KRASHENINNIKOVA! 


I am answering your questions. 

Question 1: Your article convinc- 
ingly shows that language is neither 
the base nor the superstructure. 
Would it be right to consider that 
language is a phenomenon peculiar 
both to the base and to the super- 
structure, or would it be more cor- 
rect to regard language as an inter- 
mediate phenomenon? 

Answer: Of course, peculiar to 
language, as a social phenomenon, is 
that which is common to all social 
phenomena, including the base and 
the superstructure, namely: it serves 
society in the same manner as society 
is served by all the other social phe- 
nomena, including the base and the 
superstructure. But this, essentially 
speaking, exhausts that which is com- 
mon to and inherent in all social 
phenomena. Further on serious dis- 
tinctions begin between social phe- 
nomena. 

The point is that social phenomena 
have, in addition to this common fea- 
ture, their own specific peculiarities 
which distinguish them from each 
other and which are above all im- 
portant for science. The specific pe- 
culiarities of the base consist in that 
it serves society economically. The 
specific peculiarities of the super- 
structure consist in that it serves so- 
ciety by means of political, legal, 


= Reprinted from U.S.S.R. Information Bulletin, 
July 28, 1950.—Ed. 





aesthetic and other ideas and create 
for society the corresponding polit. 
cal, legal and other institutions. 0 
what then do the specific peculiarities 
of language consist, the peculiariti« 
distinguishing it from other social 
phenomena? They consist in tha 
language serves society as a means of 
intercourse between people, as a 
means for exchanging thought in 
society, as a means enabling peopl 
to understand each other and to or. 
ganize joint work in all spheres of 
human activity, both in the sphere of 
production and in the sphere of eco. 
nomic relations, in the sphere of 
politics and in the sphere of culture, 
in public and in everyday life. Thes 
peculiarities belong only to language, 
and precisely because they belong 
only to languge, language constitutes 
the object of study of an independent 
science—linguistics. Without these 
peculiarities of language, linguistics 
would lose its right to independent 
existence. 

Briefly: Language cannot be ranked 
either among bases or among super- 
structures. 

Neither can it be ranked among 
“intermediate” phenomena _ between 
the base and the superstructure, as 
such “intermediate” phenomena do 
not exist. 

But perhaps language could be 
ranked among the productive forces 
of society, among, let us say, im- 
plements of production? Indeed, 
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there does exist a certain analogy 
between language and implements of 
production: implements of produc- 
tion, as does language, manifest a 
kind of indifference toward classes 
and can equally serve different classes 
of society, both old and new. Does 
this circumstance provide ground for 
ranking language among implements 
of production? No, it does not. 

At one time, N. Y. Marr, seeing 
that his formula—“language is a su- 
perstructure on the base”—was en- 
countering objections, decided to “re- 
adjust” himself and announced that 
“language is an implement of pro- 
duction.” Was N. Y. Marr right in 
ranking language among implements 
of production? No, he certainly was 





not. 

The point is that the similarity 
between language and implements of 
production ends with that analogy 
of which I have just spoken. But, on 
the other hand, there is a radical dif- 
ference between language and imple- 
ments of production. This difference 
is that while implements of produc- 
tion produce material wealth, lan- 
guage produces nothing or “pro- 
duces” words only. To be more exact, 
people possessing implements of pro- 
duction can produce material wealth, 
but those very same people, while 
having a language, but not having 
the implements of production, cannot 
produce material wealth. It is not 
difficult to understand that were lan- 
guage capable of the production of 
material wealth, windbags would be 


the richest men on earth. 


Question 2: Marx and Engels de- 
fine language as “the direct reality of 
thought,” as “practical . . . actual con- 
sciousness.” “Ideas,” Marx says, “do 
not exist divorced from language.” 
To what extent, in your opinion, 
should linguistics occupy itself with 
the semantic aspect of language, se- 
mantics and historical semasiology 
and stylstics, or should the subject 
of linguistics be form only? 


Answer: Semantics (semasiology) 
is one of the important sections of 
linguistics. The semantic aspect of 
words and expressions is of serious 
importance for the study of language. 
Therefore semantics (semasiology) 
must be assured a fitting place in 
linguistics. 

However, in developing problems 
of semantics and in utilizing its data, 
its significance must in no way be 
overestimated, and the more so must 
its use not be abused. I have in 
mind certain philologists, who, ex- 
cessively indulging in semantics, dis- 
regard language as “the direct reality 
of thought” inseverably connected 
with thinking, who divorce thinking 
from language and maintain that 
language is outliving its age and that 
it is possible to get along without 
language. 

Listen to what N. Y. Marr says: 

“Language exists only inasmuch as 
it expresses itself in sounds; the ac- 
tion of thinking occurs also without 
revealing itself... . Language (vocal 








language) has now already begun to 
yield its functions to the latest inven- 
tions which are unreservedly con- 
quering space, while thinking is on 
the upgrade, departing from its un- 
utilized accumulations in the past 
and its new acquisitions, and it is 
to oust and fully replace language. 
The future language is thinking 
which is developing in technique 
free of natural matter. No language, 
even vocal language, which is none- 
theless connected with the standards 
of nature, will succeed in standing 
up against it.” (See Selected Works 
by N. Y. Marr.) 

If we interpret this “labormagic” 
gibberish into simple human lan- 
guage, the conclusion may be drawn 
that: 

a) N. Y. Marr divorces thinking 
from language; 

b) N. Y. Marr considers that inter- 
course between people can be real- 
ized without language, with the help 
of thinking itself, of thinking free of 
the “natural matter” of language, 
free of “the standards of nature”; 

c) In divorcing thinking from 
language and “having freed” it from 
“the natural matter” of language, N. 
Y. Marr lands in the swamp of 
idealism. 

It is said that thoughts arise in the 
mind of man prior to their being ex- 
pressed in speech, tnat they arise 
without language material, without 
the language shell, in, so to say, a 
naked form. But this is absolutely 
wrong. Whatever the thoughts that 
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may arise in the mind of man, the 
can arise and exist only on the basis 
of the language material, on the basis 
of language terminology and phrases, 
Bare thoughts, free of the languag 
material, free of “the natural matter” 
of language—do not exist. “Language 
is the direct reality of thought’ 
(Marx). The reality of thought mani- 
fests itself in language. Only idealists 
can speak of thinking as not con. 
nected with the “natural matter” of 
language, of thinking without |an- 
guage. 

In brief: An overestimation of s- 
mantics and abuse of the latter led 
N. Y. Marr to idealism. 

Consequently, if semantics (semasi- 
ology) is safeguarded from exaggera- 
tions and abuses, similar to those N. 
Y. Marr and some of his “disciples” 
indulge in, it can greatly benefit lin- 
guistics. 





QueEsTION 3: You quite justly say 
that the bourgeoisie and the prole- 
tariat have ideas, concepts, customs 
and moral principles that are diame- 
trically opposed. The class character 
of these phenomena certainly affected 
the semantic aspect of language (and 
at times its form—the vocabulary— 
too, as is correctly pointed out in 
your article). In analyzing concrete 
language material and, first of all, 
the semantic aspect of language, can 
we speak of the class essence of the 
concepts they express, particularly in 
those cases when the matter concerns 
the language expression not only of 
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the thought of man but also of his 
attitude toward reality, where his 
class affinity manifests itself espe- 
cially clearly? 


Answer: In brief, you want to 
know whether classes influence lan- 
guage, whether they contribute their 
specific words and expressions to 
language, whether there are cases 
when people attach a different mean- 
ing, in accordance with the class to 
which they belong, to one and the 
same words and expressions? 

Yes, classes do influence language, 
contribute their own specific words 
and expressions to language, and at 
times understand one and the same 
words and expressions differently. 
That is unquestionably so. 

From this, however, it does not 
follow that specific words and expres- 
sions, as well as the difference in 
semantics, can be of serious impor- 
tance for the development of a single 
language common to the whole peo- 
ple, that they are capable of debili- 
tating its significance or of chang- 
ing its character. 

Firstly, such specific words and ex- 
pressions, as well as cases of differ- 
ence in semantics, are so few in lan- 
guage that they hardly make up one 
per cent of the entire language ma- 
terial. Consequently, all the remain- 
ing preponderant mass of words and 
expressions, as well as their seman- 
tics, are common to all classes of 
society. 

Secondly, specific words and ex- 
pressions having a class shade are 


used in speech not according to rules 
of some sort of “class” grammar, 
which does not exist in reality, but 
according to rules of the grammar of 
the existing common language of the 
whole people. 

Hence, the presence of specific 
words and expressions and the facts 
of differences in the semantics of 
language do not refute, but, on the 
contrary, confirm the presence of, 
and need for, a single language com- 
mon to all the people. 


Question 4: In your article you 
quite correctly qualified Marr as a 
vulgarizer of Marxism. Does this 
mean that linguists, including us, the 
young generation, should discard the 
whole of the linguistic legacy of 
Marr, who nonetheless has a num- 
ber of valuable linguistic research 
works (Comrades Chikobava, Sanz- 
heyev and others wrote about them 
during the discussion)? Can we, on 
approaching Marr critically, take 
from him nonetheless what is useful 
and valuable? 


Answer: Of course, the works of 
N. Y. Marr do not consist only of 
errors. N. Y. Marr made the crassest 
mistakes when he introduced into 
linguistics elements of Marxism in 
a distorted form, when he tried to 
create an independent theory of lan- 
guage. But N. Y. Marr has certain 
good and talentedly written works, 
wherein, forgetting his theoretical 
claims, he conscientiously and, one 
must say, capably studies individual 
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languages. In such works one may 
find no little that is valuable and in- 
structive. It stands to reason that 
what is valuable and _ instructive 
should be taken from N. Y. Marr 
and used. 


Question 5: Many linguists con- 
sider formalism as one of the main 
reasons for the stagnation in Soviet 
linguistics. We would very much 
like to know your opinion as to what 
formalism in linguistics consists of 
and how it should be overcome? 


Answer: N. Y. Marr and his “dis- 
ciples” accuse of “formalism” all lin- 
guists who do not accept “the new 
doctrine” of N. Y. Marr. This of 
course, is frivolous and unwise. 

N. Y. Marr held grammar to be 
an empty “formality,” and the people 
considering the grammatical system 
as the foundation of language as 
formalists. This is altogether foolish. 


I think that “formalism” was jp. 
vented by the authors of the “ne 
doctrine” to make it easier for then 
to struggle against their opponen 
in linguistics. 

The reason for the stagnation i: 
Soviet linguistics is not the “form: 
ism” invented by N. Y. Marr and} 
“disciples” but the Arakcheyev r 


gime and the theoretical gaps in lin. 


guistics. The Arakcheyev regime wa 
set up by “the disciples” of N. Y 


Marr. It was N. Y. Marr and his 


closest colleagues who put linguistic 


in a theoretical muddle. To get ti 


of the stagnation, both one and the 
other must be eliminated. The elimi. 
nation of these plagues will cur 


Soviet linguistics, lead it out ont 


a broad highway and enable Sovie 
linguistics to occupy the first place 


in world linguistics. 
J. Strawn 


June 29, 1950 
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Oppose Liberalism in the Party” 


By Mao Tse-tung 


We apvocaTE active ideological strug- 
gle, for that is the weapon to achieve 
the solidarity of the Party as well 
as of other revolutionary bodies. This 
will increase their combat strength. 
Every Communist Party member and 
every revolutionist ought to grasp 
this weapon. 

But liberalism gives up the ideo- 
logical struggle and advocates peace 
at the cost of principle. Consequently 
a corrupt and hackneyed working 
style comes into being, which brings 
about the political degeneration of 
some of the organizations and indi- 
viduals of the Party and other revo- 
lutionary bodies. 

Liberalism shows itself in various 
ways: 

Advancing no arguments on mat- 
ters of principle or on matters con- 
cerning the patently obvious misdeeds 
of acquaintances, relatives, school- 
mates, intimate friends, loved ones, 
old colleagues and former subordi- 
nates; letting things drift and doing 
anything for a quiet and friendly 
life; perhaps putting forward some 
ideas in an off-hand manner but 


* This article, by the chairman 
munist Party of China, was written 
ber 1937 and published in the Chinese Border 
Region newspaper, Party Work. The translation 
here reprinted is from the progressive Indian 
weekly, Crossroads, Bombay, July 7, 1950.—Ed. 
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without intending to solve problems 
thoroughly and thus maintaining a 
peaceful atmosphere with results 
prejudicial to both organizations and 
individuals—this is the first kind of 
liberalism. 

Criticizing people behind their 
backs without any sense of respons- 
ibility and not actively offering sug- 
gestions to the Party authorities; not 
speaking against others in their 
presence but doing so without re- 
straint in their absence; keeping 
silent at meetings but grumbling 
vehemently afterwards; disregarding 
the principles of community life and 
instead following one’s own inclina- 


tions—this is the second kind of 
liberalism. 

Brushing aside those things in 
which one is not interested and 
deeming it advisable not to talk 
much about what is obviously 


wrong; trying to behave circum- 
spectly to avoid committing any of- 


fense—this is the third kind of 
liberalism. 
Disobeying orders, considering 


one’s own opinion of prime im- 
portance and ignoring organizational 
discipline under the pretext of car- 
rying out the “cadre policy”—this is 
the fourth kind. 
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Arguing with others about their 
incorrect ideas not with a view to 
promoting solidarity, making pro- 
gress and doing things better, but 
with the idea of levelling personal 
charges, causing ill-feeling, giving 
vent to private wrath and returning 
evil for evil—this is the fifth kind. 

Not arguing against absurd com- 
ments and, even when one hears 
counter-revolutionary talk, failing to 
report it to the authorities; always 
being complacent as if nothing has 
happened—this is the sixth kind. 

Doing no propaganda, giving no 
encouragement, making no speeches, 
investigations or enquiries among 
the masses; not being concerned 
about their trouble and distress but 
remaining indifferent; forgetting 
ore is a Communist Party member 
and lowering oneself to the level of 
the ordinary folk—this is the seventh 
kind. 

Expressing no indignation, giving 
no advice or explanation, not check- 
ing conduct prejudicial to the peo- 
ple’s interest but sulking at it—this 
is the eighth kind. 

Undertaking work flippantly with- 
out a fixed plan or definite objective; 
doing things perfunctorily in a hap- 
py-go-lucky manner, like the monk 
who strikes the temple bell as long 
as his monkhood lasts—this is the 
ninth kind. 

Considering that one has meritori- 


ously served the revolution and 
showing oneself off as a_ time- 
honored revolutionary; despising 








trivial tasks and yet being unable; 
do anything important; being cx, 
less in work and slovenly in stud) 
this is the tenth kind. 

Knowing one’s own errors but p 
wanting to correct them; establis 
ing oneself as a liberal—this is ty 
eleventh kind. 

More examples can be given, by 
the eleven kinds mentioned al 
are the principal manifestations 
liberalism. 

Liberalism in collective organiz 
tions is extremely harmful. Like 
corrosive, it weakens _ solidarin 
loosens relations, slows down work 
diversifies opinions, deprives the x 
volutionary camp of its right orga 
ization and discipline, prevents th 
consistent execution of policies a 
estranges the Party from the mass 
under its leadership. Liberalisr 
therefore, is definitely a _pernicic 
tendency. 

Liberalism arises from the selfs 
ness of the petty bourgeoisie whi 
places the interests of the revolut 
second to that of the individu 
Thus, ideological, political and o 
ganizational liberalism is produce 

Liberals take Marxist principle 
as abstract dogma. They  acce 
Marxism but are not prepared to car 
ry it out to its full extent. They r 
fuse to give up their liberalism | 
Marxism. Marxism and _liberalis: 
exist side by side and serve differer 
aims in the minds of these peopl 
They are Marxists in word bi 


liberals in deed. They measur 
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others with Marxism but apply 
liberalism to themselves. This is 
some people’s methodology. 

Liberalism is one of the manifesta- 
tions of opportunism, diametrically 
opposed to Marxism. As a passive 
ideology, its objective results favor 
our enemy who is glad to see liberal- 
ism in our Party. Since this is the 
character of liberalism, we must not 
permit its existence in our revolu- 
tionary camp. 

Liberalism being a passive way of 
thinking must be conquered with 
the creative spirit of Marxism. A 
Communist Party member should 
be frank, honest and active; he 
should consider the interests of the 
revolution his first aim in life and 
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sacrifice his personal interests. Al- 
ways and everywhere he should 
uphold the correct principles and 
struggle indefatigably against incor- 
rect thought and conduct so as to 
solidify the Party’s collective life and 
the relationship between the Party 
and the masses. He should have far 
more concern for the Party and the 
masses and for others than for him- 
self. Thus he qualifies to be a mem- 
ber of the Communist Party. 

All loyal, frank, active and upright 
Communist Party members unite 
and oppose the tendency of liberal- 
ism and lead those who are subject 
to it in the right direction. This is 
one of our tasks on the ideological 
front. 








By Palmiro Togliatti 


Comrapes, Deecates to the Twelfth 
Congress of the Federation of Com- 
munist Youth of Italy, I greet you on 
behalf of the Central Committee of 
the Italian Communist Party and on 
behalf of the entire Communist 
Party. I greet all the delegates as- 
sembled here, your leaders, all the 
young people who, during the past 
year, entered our organization, and 
all the other thousands of young peo- 
ple who joined the trade union, 
sports and educational organizations 
established around your branches 
and in which you work. On behalf 
of the Italian Communist Party, I 
greet all the youth of Italy whose 
present difficult situation we under- 
stand, whose problems we are 
conscious of and have sought to re- 
solve to the best of our ability, and 
to whom, in the future, we will give 
our whole support. 


A GREAT EFFORT 


Comrades, in the name of the 
leadership of the Party, I am happy 
together with you about the work 
you have accomplished since the 
Central Committee of the Party en- 
trusted you with the task of creating 


* Address of the General Secretary of the Com- 
munist Party of Italy to the Twelfth Congress of 
the Federation of Communist Youth of Italy, 
held at Leghorn, March 29-April 2, 1950.—Ed. 
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an organization of the Communis 
youth as an autonomous Communis 
organization of the Italian youth. | 
know that it was not easy to obtain 
this result. It demanded great work 
on your part, tremendous activity 
and the efforts of the local and nz 
tional leaders of our organization, 
Due to this work, to this effort, | 
believe that it is possible to say tha 
the objective that we set for the 
Party and the Italian youth has been 
in its essence, achieved. Today, 
there exists a Federation of Comm. 
nist Youth of Italy, which is linked 
up with an organization constituted 
in past years and which has been ex 
tremely active and has honorably 
carried out its pledge to struggle in 
the interest of all the young Italians 
of Italian society. 

First of all, 1 wish to stress tha 
we did not propose the creation of 
Communist youth organization for 
limited Party reasons, even if thes 
reasons contributed to the Centra 
Committee of the Party proposing 
this task. We felt the need of pre 
paring a mass affiliation of young 
people to a mass and fighting orga 
ization such as the Communis 
Party; we feel that the preparation 
for this afhliation to the Italian Com 
munist Party had left much to bk 
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desired in previous years, and that in 
order to overcome this weakness it 
was necessary to create a special or- 
ganization. However, I repeat that 
this was not the fundamental reason 
which led us to propose to our entire 
Party the task of giving back an 
autonomous existence to the Federa- 
tion of Communist Youth. The 
mobilization, indispensable each 
year, of new young people for the 
party of the working class could 
have been organized by other 
methods. 

Therefore, if we did propose this 
task, it was mainly because we 
wanted to contribute effectively, still 
more effectively than before, to the 
solution of a much larger problem, 
to the solution of the problem of the 
Italian youth, of the rising genera- 
tions of Italians. 

A youth problem, a problem of 
the rising generation, exists. In all 
societies the problem exists of the 
young person who is at the dawn of 
his life—the problem of the youth 
who is looking for a future, who is 
trying to understand the reality that 
surrounds him, to reach a conception 
of this reality and to find a coherent 
place in it for his own personal 
activity that will at the same time 
give him a perspective of an honest 
and happy life and the opportunity 
to contribute to the solution of the 
general problem of all youth. 


THE PROBLEM OF YOUTH 


This problem exists and is particn- 








larly sharp in Italy, above all because 
we have had a fascist regime that 
utilized young people to achieve its 
particular aims which did not cor- 
respond to the national interest. 
Youth was an instrument for the 
fascists. In essence, the youth organi- 
zation was for the fascists an instru- 
ment utilized by the regime to 
achieve definite aims. The young 
people, however, did not understand 
this, or rather all young people did 
not. 

This made the youth problem still 
sharper in Italy after the collapse of 
the fascist regime. It was made still 
sharper because some dabblers in 
science arose on all sides to state 
that there was no youth problem, 
that all young people had to worry 
about was to become old and in the 
first place that no organized activity, 
particularly youth activity, should 
exist. 

And today, if a great people’s or- 
ganization like our Party, which 
subordinates its own activity solely 
to the interests of the people and the 
country, does not do what is needed, 
then it is quite sure that the problem 
of the Italian youth might become 
again just as sharp as it was im- 
mediately after the defeat of fascism; 
and it is from this source that grave 
dangers might arise for the demo- 
cratie regime of Italy. 

In relation to this, the clericals 
have replaced the fascists. They are 
organizing young people (we do not 
deny that they are organizing them) 
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but they also do not consider the or- 
ganization of youth as something 
autonomous which permits solving 
the problem of youth, but as an in- 
strument utilized by the leading 
circles to introduce definite forms of 
organization and definite orientation 
of the consciousness of young people 
in order to facilitate their mainte- 
nance in power in the present situa- 
tion. 

The fascist leader is replaced: by 
the priest who in the yeuth organ- 
ization very often carries out the 
same activity of throwing dust in 
their eyes as the fascist “gerarca.”* 

Moreover, we need the youth of 
Italy to create its own autonomous 
and free organization, able to carry 
out its own task and to be directly 
linked to the popular youth masses. 

Since the end of the war of libera- 
tion, we wished to achieve this aim 
even if we did not always follow the 
same line to do so. You must remem- 
ber the different forms of organiza- 
tion that we proposed to the youth 
of Italy: Communist Youth Move- 
ment, “Youth Front,” #.c., the broad- 
est forms of organization, born of 
the work and struggle for the libera- 
tion of Italy from foreign oppression 
and fascism. 


THE “YOUTH FRONT” 


We had good reasons to believe 
that it was in the interest of the na- 
tion and of the young generations 
of Italy that this organization should 





* Hicsarchy.—Ed. 
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continue to exist and fulfill its rs, 
ponsibility by welcoming into jx 
ranks the greatest part of the Italia 
youth, thus encouraging young pe 
ple to co-operate in the building of, 
new democratic society. 

Those were our aims: aims ¢ 
unity. However, do not believe thy 
in acting in this way we had illusion 
that the class struggle would » 
longer appear in our country as; 
appears in all capitalist countis 
similar to ours. We knew that tk 
development of capitalist sociey 
could not change, that it is what ; 
is. A profound social transformatic 
which changes the bases of the ew 
nomic organization and thus of tk 
political organization of society ca 
only be obtained by an open struggk 
of the exploited and oppress! 
against the exploiters and privileged. 
We were aware of this; we did no 
forget it and we will never forget i 
We want you too never to forget i 

But we realized—and we wer 
right—that the struggle for liber: 
tion in Italy, in developing, ha 
created favorable conditions for th 
unified organization of the brow 
popular masses, amongst which w 
also included the “Youth Front” i 
which we considered that all thos 
who, during the struggle for libew: 
tion, had experienced fighting 
gether on the same front, shoul 
continue to work, to understani 
each other, to co-operate and hej 
each other. And we did our utmo 
to seek the solution of the probles 
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of the young generation of Italy 
along this line. 

On the other hand, we were faced 
by a phenomenon which does not 
contradict the laws of the develop- 
ment of society, but which revealed 
to us the weakness of spirit and 
character of many of those who had 
struggled together with us during 
the war of liberation. They agreed to 
fight side by side with us in the 
same trenches to protect Italy from 
foreign aggression, but they turned 
to the other side when it came to op- 
posing the pressure brought to bear 
upon us by the privileged classes, 
which are turned toward the cor- 
ruption of life itself, and which are 
attempting to throw our people back 
to conditions of slavery and oppres- 
sion that they do not any longer ac- 
cept. The comrades of the struggle 
during the liberation did not resist 
the corrupters and lined up on the 
side that is opposed to us. Often, 
these are groups and persons who 
have lost all political orientation, 
who see that in our country the 
privileged classes who once led Italy 
to ruin are again on top; these 
former comrades in struggle of the 
time of the liberation affirm that 
they understand this situation but 
are incapable of taking the decisive 
step that consists in breaking off 
with the privileged classes and re- 
suming contact with the popular 
masses, with the youth who want 
to go forward, to fight for freedom 
and for an end to exploitation. 


This is the situation in which we 
found ourselves. This is why the 
great national unified organization 
of the “Youth Front,” although it 
exists and still resists in some zones, 
did not succeed in achieving the 
aims that had been set out. In reality, 
the aim of this organization would 
have been to unite in its ranks from 
three to four million Italian youth 
of fifteen to twenty-one or twenty- 
two years of age. 

The road that we proposed was, 
doubtlessly, the less difficult one, the 
one which, if it had been followed, 
would have most rapidly met the 
problem of the new generation. 


THE NEW TASK 


We do not consider ouselves 
responsible if this road could not 
be followed. However, having ar- 
rived at the point we are at, seeing 
that we lacked the necessary col- 
laboration to create this vast unified 
youth organization, and that with 
our own forces it was vain to hope 
to establish this broad unified organ- 
ization, we were forced to change 
our path. 

These are the facts, given in the 
most simple manner. This is there- 
fore the road that we chose—and I 
insist so that the question should be 
quite clear—the creation of a van- 
guard organization of youth, which 
is linked to the Italian Communist 
Party and aided by the Italian Com- 
munist Party in all its activity, but 
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which is not to be confused with the 
Italian Communist Party; which is 
something much broader, both in 
the objectives which it proposes as in 
its organization and the aims that 
it sets out for its members. The road 
to follow is: a vanguard youth or- 
ganization which, with the help of 
our Party, can succeed in making an 
effective contribution to the organ- 
ization of the youth, to the organiza- 
tion, if not of all the youth, of at 
least a great majority. 

By putting the question in this 
way, the results you have obtained 
can be immediately seen. You have 
succeeded in grouping in your or- 
ganization 400,000 young people. 
This is a good result. But, if you 
think about the great mass of young 
people which compose what we call 
the young generation, it is obvious 
that this result is still insufficient. It 
would be still more inadequate if 
these 400,000 youth were to remain 
shut in their Federation of Commu- 
nist Youth of Italy, if they were to 
forget that their Youth Federation 
is not a small party created for 
young people, but a mass autonom- 
ous organization of the youth, which 
turns toward the great mass of 
youth who are not organized or who 
are organized by others, and which 
works in the midst of these masses. 

I know that your leadership is at- 
tempting to recruit—I do not know 
in how much time—half a million 
young people. This was the first 
goal that we hoped to reach when 
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we raised the question of the recon. 
stitution of the Federation of Com. 
munist Youth of Italy. 


BROADEN YOUR INFLUENCE 


But, be careful. It would be a 
serious mistake to consider this half 
a million young people as something 
existing by itself, as a bloc with its 
own inner life, with its links with 
the Italian Communist Party; and 
not to consider it as a part of the 
youth, which is directed toward the 
winning of all young workers and 
the majority of the new generations. 
For this reason, I believe, you mus 
not only propose to the F.C.Y.1. the 
aims of recruiting half a_ million 
members, but at the same time of 
succeeding, by means of numerous 
forms of work amongst the youth 
(even through other youth organ- 
izations, the creation of small sports, 
cultural, educational associations of 
the most varied sort), to influence 
at least another half a million young 
people. 

If one bears in mind that the mass 
of youth interesting us amounts to 
about four to five million, to manage 
in this way to influence a million 
young people would be truly a great 
achievement. When you will achieve 
this result, you will have effectively 
contributed to the creation of a new 
social situation in the sphere of the 
young generation of Italy. I would 
like you to understand fully that this 
is the goal you must attain if you 
really want to become an important 
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organization which has an influence 
upon the course of events in our 
country. 

Besides the goal that 1 am propos- 
ing to you, this solution which we 
have sought and that we are still 
seeking for the problem of the young 
generation of Italy is in accordance 
with the present situation in Italy. 

At this stage, it is necessary that 
we say some very serious things. 
The present situation in Italy is very 
grave. There exists a growing social 
tension which in some parts of the 
country has reached proportions 
that make it unbearable or at least 
incompatible with the maintenance 
of public order as public order is 
considered by the privileged. More- 
over, there is a very strong political 
tension due to the stand taken by the 
dominating party and the govern- 
ment. 

How have we reached such a 
situation? I don’t want to give you 
the whole story. It would be neces- 
sary to start from the war of libera- 
tion, from the tasks which it has 
placed before the Italian people and 
society, from what has been done 
and what has not been done to ac- 
complish these tasks. The fact re- 
mains that at the beginning of this 
year, around September, as the party 
which is most closely tied to the 
broad masses of all the parties, we 
have felt that a most serious situa- 
tion was approaching. We ap- 
proached the government, all parties, 
and the people and we said: “Take 


heed, our country needs to chart a 
new course.” This we said in Parlia- 
ment and we said it even before the 
Parliament in the month of Septem- 
ber. The manner in which we pres- 
ented this emergency you know. We 
said that two conditions were es- 
sential: The application of the con- 
stitution of the Republic and a peace 
policy. 

You recall how our calm argument 
was treated, how we were answered, 
how our offers were rejected. We 
were attacked with lies, slanders and 
the anti-Communist propaganda of 
fascism. We were accused of making 
our proposals for demagogic reasons 
and in order to embarrass the gov- 
ernment. They did not understand 
that these proposals came from seri- 
ous politicians, from the leadership of 
a serious party, of a party built 
through over 20 years—not only of 
struggle but of actual study of the 
economic and social situation in our 
country—of a party whose leader- 
ship has the support of the working 
masses and who can grasp what is 
necessary to meet their needs. 

We were answered in the manner 
which you know and which made 
inevitable the extreme sharpening of 
the situation in the country, which 
was what we had hoped to avoid. 

The workers laid off at the fac- 
tories could not and cannot but 
struggle to defend their bread and 
their right to work. Let us not forget 
that it was the workers who saved 
these factories from destruction by 
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the Germans. If there had been only 
the bosses and the leaders of the 
Christian Democrats, they would 
have been destroyed. The workers 
therefore have a right and they have 
defended that right, and take note, 
without ever resorting to illegal 
methods. No doubt there have been 
incidents here and there, but the 
main line of development of the Ital- 
ian working-class movements of re- 
cent months and years has been one 
of demanding the enforcement of 
the constitution, struggling around 
grievances, a respect for law and 
order and not of violations of law 
and order. 

Likewise with the peasants. To 
the peasants the constitution promises 
land, it promises a limit to landed 
estates. The peasants could take it 
no longer; that is the reason for the 
great land occupation movement. 
The movement of the workers, the 
movement of the peasants which 
were answered only by violence, with 
shooting first and threats later, result- 
ing in an actual suppression of a 
portion of the liberty guaranteed by 
the constitution. 

This is the situation we find our- 
selves in today. In our constitution 
there are specific rights and free- 
doms; these were not given to us 
by Scelba and DeGasperi; we won 
these through struggle. 

Now these men say that they have 
the power to suppress and limit these 
rights and freedoms of the people in 
order to maintain so-called law and 


order. This position is thoroughly 
false and incorrect; it is contrary to 
the constitution and the law, to po 
litical tradition and to the ethics 
which should prevail in a wel- 
ordered state. 

Even if one were to admit tha 
public order is threatened by the 
fact that the working masses will no 
longer tolerate a situation in which 
they are without bread and work, 
it should be safeguarded not ty 
turning arms on the workers and 
suppressing their constitutional rights, 
but by effectuating those reforms that 
would give bread and work to all 
and using the power of the law 
against those privileged groups who 
are responsible for the lack of work 
and bread among the masses of the 
workers. 

The emergency measures an 
nounced by the government violate 
the constitution in the most open 
and brazen way even to the point of 
introducing into the political practice 
of our country the system of reprisals 
where an act of violence on the part 
of any wild-eyed person in any city 
becomes the pretext for depriving the 
entire population of that town of its 
constitutional rights; the leaders of 
the workers’ political and trade-union 
organizations are also penalized and 
jailed even if they know nothing 
about the action. 

This is the most barbarous type 
of state—the reprisal state. This is a 
regime which denies the principles 
of democratic rights as they have 
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always been known and as it was 
attempted at times to put them into 
effect in our country. 

To negate the constitution, to sup- 
press the rights it guarantees to the 
people means to put oneself on the 
opposite side of legality and this we 
afirm; the government and the domi- 
nant party, those who support them, 
those who put into effect the uncon- 
stitutional measures proposed by this 
government put themselves in fact 
outside the realm of legality. 

From this affirmation, we must 
draw the conclusion that, when those 
in authority violate the law, the citi- 
zenry has the right to resist them. 
This is a principle which has always 
been accepted by all constitutional- 
ists, not only of socialist tendency but 
also of a democratic or liberal one. 
The people have the right to resist 
the authority which violates the law; 
it remains for them to determine in 
what way they want to and will re- 
sist. And here the question leaves the 
sphere of right and enters that of 
politics and we must ask ourselves: 
into what do the men who head the 
Italian government want to push us? 
It is certain that they, under the pres- 
sure of the top hierarchy of the 
church on one hand and on the other 
of the leading circles of American 
imperialism, are pushing Italy into 
a situation in which the people, pro- 
voked into engaging in a premature 
struggle, will as a result be crushed 
by an open dictatorship of a fascist 
type. 
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This is without doubt the intention 
of the men who are at the head of 
the Italian government; and it is 
the top circles of the Catholic Church 
that is prodding them, still not having 
understood that we do not attack 
religion, that we do not raise it for 
discussion, but that we attack rather 
the system of privilege and arrogance 
against the workers which already 
for too many years has existed in our 
country. If they connect religion with 
this system the worse for them. On 
the other hand our government is 
pushed on that road by the leading 
groups of American imperialism who 
want to create in all of Western Eu- 
rope—in Italy, in France, in Belgium 
—a situation analogous to that exist- 
ing in Spain; they want to create a 
situation in our country in which 
there would no longer be great move- 
ments of the workers, great trade- 
union and political organizations of 
the working class and peasantry be- 
cause only, note carefully, on/y under 
such conditions could they attempt 
the adventure of an attack against 
the Soviet Union and the New De- 
mocracies. 

What should we do in such a situa- 
tion? The Italian people found them- 
selves in a similar situation in 1921 
and 1922 and at that time there was 
a trend in the working-class move- 
ment, that of Turati and Modigliani 
and others who gave as the order of 
the day to the people, and in the 
first place to the trade unions and 
the Party, that of capitulation. They 
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said: “Do not resist the violence, let 
them beat you, remain saintly.” In 
effect they said: “Allow the violence 
which wants to destroy our liberties 
to pass unhampered.” This order of 
the day of capitulation could not but 
bring to defeat the movement of the 
workers and of democracy in Italy, 
which in fact it did. We do not and 
shall not ever repeat this order of 
the day, comrades. . 

We shall never repeat it because 
we know that if we would, it would 
mean the abandoning of the working 
class, of the landless peasants, of the 
Italian workers, in a situation in 
which they would be crushed by the 
brutal force of the reactionary clerical 
state. 

Therefore, we say that it is neces- 
sary to resist; and to resist means, 
above all, to continue the struggle 
already begun by all strata of the 
Italian workers for the immediate 
objectives which arise from the ac- 
tual situation of these workers and 
of the country as a whole, to continue 
the struggle for work, for land and 
to continue our great struggle for 
peace. This is our task and we shall 
not renounce any of these objectives; 
we shall not give up any of our de- 
mands; we shall not tell the work- 
ers, the peasants, the Italian people 
to abandon any of the objectives 
that they have posed in this moment 
of our history. To continue the fight 
for work, and so to strengthen the 
unions, to resist layoffs, to conduct 
the necessary actions to raise the 





standard of living of the works, 
to continue the fight for land, a 
therefore to accomplish those |x: 
occupations which may be neces 
in order to awaken the authori. 
and force them to apply those 
laws in favor of the landless peasy 
which do exist. 

To continue the fight for pea 
which means that when we se; 
great imperialist power—the Unit: 
States—that would want to arm ¢ 
country for war, we, who even {x 
that in the peace treaty there x 
things which offend our nation 
feelings, who even feel that it 
necessary to detach ourselves fro: 
that peace treaty, know that the 
arms are not sent here to give tk 
Italian people the possibility on t 
morrow of defending our own int: 
pendence and dignity, but are « 
the contrary an instrument which: 
designed to deprive us of our int 
pendence and dignity. 

We have, therefore, reason to ras 
our voice and to direct ourselves: 
the people and to ask them to ras 
their voice. We do not understan 


nor does anyone in Italy understax 
why our country must be dragg: 
into this mad, shameful adventu: 


of the creation of an armed fro 
against the Soviet Union and 


New Democracies. There is no ot 


in Italy who understands this; the: 
is no one who can prove with intel 
gent arguments, and not with 0 
lies of the “citizens’ committees” a 
the anti-Bolshevik propaganda, th 
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today Italy is menaced by the Soviet 
Union and the New Democracies 
and must therefore ask for arms from 
the United States to prepare to wage 
war against those countries. This is 
the situation and we must state it 
clearly to the people, without pre- 
tense, calling upon them to demon- 
strate its own desire for peace. 

It is evident that when we say that 
the actual struggles for all the objec- 
tives which have been set will con- 
tinue, we are at the same time say- 
ing that these struggles, that the 
whole general struggle of the people 
for work, land and peace must be 
conducted in a way which increases 
our strength and solidifies our ranks 
and not in a way which weakens us 
and makes us lose ground. We can 
take an example not only from Mo- 
dena where the comrades have 
known how to answer the tragic 
massacre, rendering stronger and 
more effective our Party, the unions 
and peasant organizations of that 
region; we can also take an example 
from those small communities and 
villages of Southern Italy whose 
name no one even knew before their 
land was drenched with the blood of 
an unjustified massacre. Today, sec- 
tions of the Italian Communist 
Party, of the Peasants’ League, are 
arising there. 

A people which organizes itself in 
this way can no longer go backwards. 
This is the thing which the current 
leaders of our government essentially 
do not understand; this is the great- 
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est mistake they are making. They 
believe they can force backward the 
great movement for social emancipa- 
tion of the Italian people by taking 
emergency measures, imprisoning in 
every province or region one or two 
hundred militants, shooting and kill- 
ing here and there blindly. But they 
are mistaken, and I am profoundly 
convinced of it as are all those among 
us who have lived the last decade of 
Italian history and life with intensity. 

The Italian people have awakened 
in a special way, in a way which has 
assigned it a position all to itself 
within the sphere of Western Europe 
which is different from any other 
country, including that of France, 
because the French people did not 
experience fascism and do not have 
an urgent land question such as ours, 
as well as for other reasons. The 
Italian people have awakened in that 
they have grasped the necessity to 
solve these problems and not to allow 
once again the open reactionary dic- 
tatorship of the worst elements of 
the ruling class: fascism. 

It is in this framework, comrades 
—and with this I close my comments 
of a general political character—that 
we pose the task of creating a great 
independent young Communist or- 
ganization in our country. The crea- 
tion of such an organization must 
serve to augment the forces of the 
people in the precise moment when, 
on the other hand, the forces of evil 
seek to oppress the people and nullify 
the rights we have won. The build- 
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ing of a big young Communist or- 
ganization must serve to make the 
people feel stronger. The workers, 
peasants, the adults, must feel that 
behind them, beside them, or even 
ahead of them in the struggle, there 
is the Italian youth; and this will 
without doubt give the Italian demo- 
cratic and Socialist movement an en- 
thusiasm which it has not had until 
now. If the leaders of our govern- 
ment believe that the announcement 
of new reactionary measures will put 
the initiative of the social struggle, 
which has been developing over the 
years in our country, into their hands 
they are mistaken. 

It is not so. The initiative remains 
in the hands of the people, the work- 
ers, the peasants, the advanced intel- 
lectuals, and the white collar work- 
ers. The main force of this great 
battle which is developing today in 
Italy before our very eyes, is the 
Italian people, who do not want to 
be pushed backwards, and to whom 
we have the duty to give the type of 
leadership, which, without avoiding 
any necessary battles, knows however 
how to conduct them all in a way 
which continually broadens the front 
of struggle, solidifies our position 
and makes more uncertain the future 
for the enemy. The final word in 
the current struggle will without 
doubt be said by the Italian people. 

We maintain the position we 
adopted some months ago. We know 
that it is impossible to maintain for 
long a country such as ours in the 
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state of tension which currently «. 
ists; we know that the country need 
greater calm and tranquility; yw 
would favor a political respite by 
without budging an inch from th 
demands which must accompany it 
a serious application of the constity. 
tion of the Republic and a pear 
policy. Without this and while th 
country continues to be ruled by th 
madmen who currently rule it, it is 
certain that the perspective can nx 
be a very rosy one. But it is your 
task as youth to work with calm. 
ness and serenity to build your o- 
ganization. 

Comrades, I spoke to you about 
the present political situation and of 
the serious tasks that you must «- 
complish—please excuse me if I have 
spent too much time on this question. 
However, I would make a grave 
error if I limited myself to this ques 
tion, because the youth organization 
which you are creating is something 
much larger and this means that it 
must have some characteristics and 
must be animated by an ideal tha 
cannot completely coincide with tha 
of the Party. You—I repeat again- 
are not the youth Party, you are the 
Communist organization, i¢., the 
vanguard organization of youth, a 
organization which understands that 
all the young people of today are not 
ready to enter a very sharp political 
and trade-union struggle, and tha 
even a part of these young peopl 
will never do so. 

For this reason, must we abandot 
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them? No, we must stay with them. 
Further, the life itself of young peo- 
ple cannot be limited solely to the 
duties of the trade-union struggle, 
of the economic struggle, of the strug- 
gle against the determined measures 
of the government, of the struggle to 
enable one’s own vanguard organiza- 
tion to live. There are other aspects 
of the life of the youth and we would 
make a very grave mistake if we 
forgot them. There are aspects of 
cultural life, of ideological life, of 
scientific research, of entertainment, 
of rest; and if you should forget 
them, even if you do succeed in 
uniting half a million young peo- 
ple in your organizations, you will 
realize afterward that you are iso- 
lated, even if partially, from the 
young generation of our country. 





THE YOUNG FASCISTS 


I insist upon a point, and I refer 
to what I had the opportunity to say 
two or three years ago at a meeting 
of the Communist youth movement: 
the situation of the young generation 
of Italy is serious because of a certain 





dramatic element, because there is 
a section of youth—which today has 
@ quite clear character—which can- 
not succeed in tearing itself away 
from the memory of fascism. What 
is strange is that the young people 
in question are not those who were 
fascists, but in particular those who 
Were not yet fascists, those who to- 
ay are fifteen to 20-21 years old. 





ITALY’S YOUTH IN THE FIGHT FOR PEACE 
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These young people think of the 
fascist period as a period of “great- 
ness” and “honor” for our country 
and also as a period when there was 
a favorable situation for the young 
generation, who were at that time 
respected and even flattered. It is 
doubtless that this element exists and 
can be seen in particular in the uni- 
versities and secondary schools, 
whereas it can never be seen in the 
factories and amongst agricultural 
workers. However, the fact that this 
element exists also among sections of 
the youth belonging to the non-privi- 
leged classes must make us open our 
eyes, because this means that this ele- 
ment is felt by young people who 
are attempting to find out what will 
become of them and our country. 


On the other hand, the fact that 
contributed to dramatize the situa- 
tion of the Italian youth is that for 
those young people who live in the 
memory of fascism, the future seems 
bleak from the national point of 
view, in the same way as it does for 
most young people from the individ- 
ual point of view. Thus, they go back 
to fascism, enter fascist organizations 
and are immediately faced with the 
reaction, sometimes violent, of the 
people, peasants and workers, who 
tear their flags to pieces and destroy 
their badges. 

I do not believe that when such 
things happen they understand what 
is going on, and it is probable that 
their state of mind, as well as the 
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dramatic character of the situation in 
which a part of the Italian youth is 
placed, is further accentuated by this 
fact. 

Strange trends are born of this 
particular situation—trends that can 
be also found in the cultural domain 
—for example, the trend to escapism 
which has important manifestations 
in the arts, literature, poetry, the 
novel. This trend to escape signifies 
leaving the reality of life by’ recog- 
nizing somehow that in real life 
things are built in such a way that 
nothing can be done. And then the 
individual is anguished by his own 
fate, he thinks that he cannot be of 
any use and therefore escapes in the 
supernatural or escapes by means of 
other forms and ideologies which are 
popularized by literature, even by 
famous artists, even by current litera- 
ture, in the sensational newspapers 
which present to young people a pic- 
ture of life that is altogether different 
from the one they are leading. Even 
through reading the sensational news- 
papers they escape from life, as they 
also do by reading the works of the 
most refined poets of the superna- 
tural and unreal. These different cul- 
tural, propaganda, etc., manifestations 
have one single cultural trend com- 
mon to all. 


YOUTH AND CULTURE 
Well! You young people have a 


task to carry out in this respect. I 
will even say that you are, by your 


very nature, by the nature of jy 
organization, by the way in whic; 

was born and is living, the ban, 
bearers of a cultural orientation g 

of a precise tradition that appeal mocr 
in the framework of the culy e or 
trends, which struggles and ng Reach 
continue to struggle. 

We do not escape from reality: 
study reality to know what is fay. 
able and unfavorable in it for us. 
want to be profoundly acquaing 
with reality. When we tell yous 
popularize in your sections the dy 
trines of Marxism-Leninism, we 2 
impelled in the first place by this as 
and desire: we want young peopk 
learn to know—in a rational and jy ng to 
way—what society is. When they wi, yor 
have learned what present society s#ith us 
—Italian society, capitalist soci 
world society—as they stand toig 
with their contradictions and ge 
struggles; when they will have u 
derstood that, they will also uni 
stand that it is possible to transfoq 
reality. Then they will go back 
as workers, as men who in all fie! 
must be able to assert their of 
personality as the builders of am 
order, a new tradition, a new mm 
standard and also of a new cult 

The prevailing tradition in Ital 
mainly built up of deceit, vulgat 
and lies. We have reached a si 
where it is no longer even possiblt 
have an objective discussion with 
adversary who believes in ano 
doctrine or whose stand is differs 
because the minimum basis that 


e not 
detac 
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rmit understanding and co-opera- 
pn, sincerity and good faith, is 
king. Most guilty in this respect 
the clerical party, the Christian 
smocrat Party, and, unfortunately, 
e organization of the Catholic 
urch is also partly responsible. We 
e not doing anything in particular 
detach young people who are re- 
pious from it; we are not doing 
pything special in this respect be- 


Muse we want them to come to see 


e difference between the priest of 
eir faith and the priest who is the 


®ckey of the masters. That is what 


> by this aa 
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yal and jw 
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e want them to realize. 

'You young people who are begin- 
ng to see this difference, we merely 
k you one thing: work together 
ith us to understand the reality of 
is country and to acquire the 


ility to work in order to create 


Italy, in Europe, in the whole 
orld, a profoundly different politi- 
, economic and social situation. 
r tradition is essentially based 
bon clarity, simplicity and sincerity. 
r culture is also built upon these 
inciples, and that is why we reject 
that is obscure, all that is unsocial 
the present culture, all that aims 
turn away people, particularly 
uth, from the work they must do 
pether to understand reality, to 
derstand it still better and to 
ange it. Our tradition does not 
ect the love of the homeland as 
preachers of anti-Bolshevism say. 
the ranks of the Communist youth 
panization we want the young 
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workers to learn to love their coun- 
try, to learn about its past, about its 
traditions and also the glorious and 
less glorious facts about it. 


THE EXAMPLE OF THE U.S.S.R. 


To understand and to appreciate 
this means to know and to love one’s 
country. To know and love one’s 
country does not mean enslaving it 
to foreign imperialism, does not mean 
enslaving Italy to the interests of the 
British and American imperialist 
classes; means to understand the 
interests of the Italian people. 

Today, the main interest of the 
Italian people is to live in peace with 
all peoples and in the first place with 
the peoples who have succeeded in 
liberating themselves from the prison 
and hell of capitalism. We want to 
learn from these peoples, and we want 
you to learn. From the peoples of 
the Soviet Union you can learn what 
must be done, you can learn what 
really outstanding work, energy and 
sacrifice, what efforts those people 
had to give to lay the foundations of 
a new society, to build a Socialist 
society. We want you to be inspired 
by the example of the peoples of the 
New Democracy who yesterday still 
were considered as backward peoples, 
such as the Chinese people weho, in 
a mighty drive, succeeded in placing 
themselves in the vanguard of the 
forces of society, thanks to their work, 
their devotion to a cause, their fight- 
ing spirit, their spirit of sacrifice; 
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thanks to the fact that they were led 
by the Communist Party, a party 
which understood reality and which 
knew how to guide the people to 
enable them to transform this reality 
in their own interests. 

Your tradition, your conception of 
life must in the first place enable you 
to understand three fundamental 
tasks: to study, to work and to en- 
joy yourselves by organizing enter- 
tainment and leisure for the young 
generation, collectively, so that they 
should give birth to the awakening 
of the sense of collective conscious- 
ness of young people, to a develop- 
ment of their capacity for mutual 
understanding, love and common 
work to achieve the aims proposed 
to the new generation. 

Comrades, delegates to the XII 
Congress of the F.G.Y.I., I believe 
that you will succeed in founding in 
Italy such a great vanguard and mass 
youth organization, of young people 
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who study, who work, who ky 
how to enjoy themselves, if you y. 
ceed in making the branches of ty 
organization, its sections, and its |e! 
ing bodies penetrate in the whe 
country, even in the most backws 
zones, if you succeed in making 
worker of the North, the labore j 
South Italy, the scholar, the intel 
tual, the professor, the student, ng 
and women, co-operate in this wit 
—if you succeed in giving life to a} 
an organization, you will really he 
contributed to transforming the fz 
of the Italian nation. This is & 
task which we propose to yous 
this Congress at which, by followiy 
the advice of our Party, you he 
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given back life to the glorious Cie} 
munist organization of the lula 
youth. The Central Committe d 
our Party has charged me to entw 
to the secretary of your organizatiy 
the red flag of the Federation of 2 
Communist Youth of Italy. 
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Art pRopUCTION and criticism in the 
present postwar period of the deepening 
general crisis of capitalism reflects the 
F struggles between the camp of imperial- 
ism, reaction and war, and the camp 
of peace, democracy and Socialism. 

In the shrinking imperialist-domi- 
nated sector of the globe, reaction is 
utilizing every possible agency of com- 
pmunication to poison the minds of the 
tpeople. As Comrade M. Suslov stated: 
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“... The imperialist camp has un- 
folded, on a great scale, the ideological 


} ipreparations for a new war. New means 


are sought to prepare public opinion, to 
istupefy the masses with rabid propa- 
Iganda of racial and misanthropic ideas, 
and fomenting atomic psychosis and 
war hysteria. 

“All means of psychological influence 
have been brought into operation: press, 
literature, radio, cinema, Church. * 

“The ideological make-up of the 
propaganda of the warmongers . . . in 
the main . . . consists of boosting the 
‘American way of life’ and bourgeois 
democracy; of propagating the superi- 
prity of the Anglo-Saxon race; of erupt- 





ing streams of unbridled lies and slan- 
er against the U.S.S.R. and other peace- 
oving States; ef propagating cosmo- 
politanism and the abandonment of 





* Defense of Peace and the Struggle Against 
ey armongers,” Polstical Affaers, January 1950, 
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Art and Class 


By Harry Martel and Marvin Reiss 


national sovereignty which is aimed at 
undermining the will of people to re- 
sist the encroachments of the Anglo- 
American imperialists.”* 


What needs to be broadly clarified 
among cultural forces in the U.S.A. is 
the fact that the ideological offensive 
of the warmongers, the unprecedented 
assault against reason, truth, beauty, 
and man himself, is predominant, not 
only in the mass media, but in works 
of “fine art” as well. 

Reflecting in their work the most 
reactionary forms of bourgeois idealism, 
decadent artists and their snobbish 
“theoreticians” divorce culture from the 
people and help to liquidate art itself 
as a significant social activity. Pretend- 
ing to be interested in advancing the 
formal aspects of art, the “new” critics 
attract and encourage those artists who 
studiously disorganize fori, disinte- 
grate language, render objects unrecog- 
nizable, make music unmusical. As the 
Central Committee of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union stated in its 
criticism of the opera, The Great 
Friendship by V. Muradeli, the anti- 
popular formalistic trend in music 
" is characterized by negation of 
the basic principles of classical music. 
It makes a cult of atonal&y, dissonance 
and discord, which are supposed to rep- 
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resent ‘progress’ and ‘novelty’ in the 
development of musical form. It re- 
nounces vital principles of musical com- 
position such as melody, and prefers 
confused, neuro-pathological combina- 
tions that turn music into cacophony, 
into a chaotic conglomeration of sounds. 
This music . . . expresses the decay of 
bourgeois culture, the total negation of 
musical art, its impasse.” 


Thus is carried to the ultimate that 
antagonism to art, which, Marx long 
ago pointed out, is inherent in the 
capitalist system itself. 

Marxists, in opposition to purveyors 
of “theories” concerning the “progress” 
and “novelty” of decadent bourgeois 
culture, stress the significance of art as 
a form of social consciousness, as a 
powerful agency shaping the souls of 
human beings. They lead in the strug- 
gle for a democratic, progressive, hu- 
manistic culture that inspires and 
ideologically arms the working class 
and its allies in the struggle for peace, 
democracy, Socialism. Throughout the 
capitalist world this struggle is gain- 
ing widening areas of participation and 
support among cultural forces and 
among the people generally. 

That progressive people everywhere 
look to the Soviet Union as a sure 
guide in this fight is natural. For, in 
the land of Socialism—and, increas- 
ingly, in the People’s Democracies—art 
springs from the people; it reflects and 
advances their historic forward move- 
ment in the building of a new world 
of freedom, abundance and lasting 
peace. In the Soviet Union, art is a 
profound educator for progress. The 
Socialist culture of the U.S.S.R. stands 
on a qualitatively higher level than all 
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the cultures of the past. Its method 
of Socialist realism helps to eradicg 
the remnants of bourgeois ideology ; 
the minds of the people in the USS} 
and serves as a mighty weapon to ip 
bue them, as part of the historic proc: 
of gradual transition from Socidlig 
to Communism, with Communist «, 
sciousness, Communist ideology a 
morality. 

Art either goes forward with the re 
ple, or goes counter to the interests ¢ 
the people. The correct evaluation ¢ 
contemporary art works and trends j: 
terms of these two directions is, clear) 
of great significance for the progresix 
forces. 

Sidney Finkelstein’s Art and & 
ciety,* published in 1947, deals at som 
length with the general relationship ¢ 
art and society, and more particular 
with current art tendencies. 

Our purpose here is to deal mai) 
with the author’s evaluation of realm 
and “modernism” in art, and to ind 
cate what we believe to be the mae 
sources of the book’s errors.** 

Our criticism, however, is not 2 
tended to negate or obscure the ci 
tributions made by Finkelstein’s boi 
In the wide range of topics which 4: 
and Society embraces, such as art a 
communication, art styles (“the le 
guages of art”), folk art, realism, 
manticism, classicism, modern art, ax 
the national question in the arts, t 
author enunciates certain important ¢ 
ments of the Marxist theory of # 
Indicated or implied, are to be found: 


* International Publishers, New York. 
** A critical discussion of Sidney Finkelses 


Art and Society was recently carried oo 0% 
pages of the Daily Worker. The discussie * 
revaluation by the #% 
of a number of the underlying ideas io his bt 


cluded a_ self-critical 
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the book such significant propositions 
as: art has an educative function, and 
great art involves great ideas and audi- 
ences to whom these ideas are meaning- 
ful. It is to the author’s credit that he 
has not contented himself with general 
statements on questions of form in the 
arts, but has attempted to grapple with 
these complex questions concretely and 
in detail. And in this regard he brings 
to the reader a warm appreciation for 
the technical problems involved in artis- 
tic creation. 

Sincerely motivated by the desire to 
make art accessible to the people, the 
author vigorously exposes the ravages 
of monopoly capitalism on the media 
of mass communication. Finkelstein ir- 
refutably demonstrates that continued 
monopoly domination of these media 
must lead to the death of art. 

However, in the book’s treatment of 
“modernism” in the arts, there are 
serious shortcomings which flow from 
certain misconceptions as regards the 
relationship of art and society. 


ART AND SOCIETY 


Finkelstein advances as a key thesis 
at the outset of his work the doctrine 
that art is “communication.” This, of 
course, is elementary in the struggle 
against the art-for-art’s sake, “self- 


expression” exponents. But the author 


seems to be so intrigued with the no 
tion of “communication” in general 
that he neglects to examine what, in 
particular, is being communicated. He 
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fails to state explicitly the Marxist-Len- 
nist teaching that art is a form of the 
ological superstructure of society 
hich reflects the material basis and 
¢ class struggle which arises upon it. 
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For Marxism, art is one of the forms 
of social consciousness. It is brought 
into being by social existence and it 
reflects and reacts upon that existence. 
In societies based on human exploita- 
tion, social existence is characterized by 
antagonistic class relationships, by the 
division of society into a minority of 
exploiters and the overwhelming major- 
ity of the oppressed. The motive force 
of development in such societies is the 
class struggle. Art, far from being a 
self-contained realm, is intimately bound 
up with the class struggle, reflects it,. 
reacts upon it, and helps to determine 
it. Art is a weapon whose enormous 
significance resides in its impact—ide- 
ological and emotional—on struggling 
humanity. 

Finkelstein’s definition of art stresses 
the formal aspects of artistic communi- 
cation and underestimates the ideologi- 
cal content of art works: 


“Art, then, consists of a language of 
communication and of forms through 
which this communication attains a 
complexity of meaning, a permanence 
of existence, and an extension in space 
so that it can be addressed to all the 
members of a society. . . . The study 
of art is a study of these languages and 
forms” (p. 13). 


Thus, in place of a very much 
needed refutation of the various bour- 
geois attacks on the Marxist conception 
of art as a transforming reflection of 
reality, Finkelstein offers us “languages” 
and “forms.” 

It is thus not surprising to find that 
the author is uncertain as to the rela- 
tionship of art to a society divided into 
antagonistic classes. His work reveals 
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a dominant tendency to a non-class 
approach. 

This is to be seen in the author’s 
handling of folk art. Finkelstein’s en- 
tire discussion of folk art tends to place 
it in an unhistorical, abstract setting. 
He states in relation to folk art that 
“it was created in response to the needs 
of the people in the folk community” 
(p. 33). What was this “folk com- 
munity”? He makes it appear that 
medieval Europe was that kind of 
community: “Such a culture was that 
of the Middle Ages of Europe . . .” 
(p. 34). Such a view is objectively grist 
to the mill of the modern obscurantists, 
headed by the Vatican, who advance the 
false notion of the homogeneous, “class- 
less” character of the Middle Ages. 

Flowing inevitably out of the author’s 
non-class approach is a one-sided em- 
phasis on form, which reaches the point 
where content is in fact over-shadowed 
by form. Finkelstein states, in criticism 
of the “art-for-art’s sake” school: 


“The aesthete, who has often built up 
a fine connoisseur knowledge of lan- 
guage elements, usually stops at a sensi- 
tive appreciation of language textures, 
and abhors the question, “What does the 
art mean?’ On the other hand, an un- 
practiced onlooker, puzzled at some 
contemporary poetry, painting, or music, 
will cry that it ‘doesn’t mean anything,’ 
and will prize literature that tells an 
easily recognizable story, painting that 
reproduces a scene in naturalistic detail, 
music that follows familiar sensuous 
patterns and moods. If this onlooker 
asks, however, just what this familiar 
art actually communicates to him, he 
will find that it often has catastrophic 
limitations. Any attempt to bring fresh 
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human characterizations, fresh reap; 
of experience, into art, inevitably mex 
a change in language textures. Withoy 
a sensitivity to these textures, there 
be no proper appraisal of what a wot 
of art has to say. . . . Once the onlooke, 
interested in his place within sociey 
has mastered these textures, it is legn. 
mate for him to ask who an artis j 
what he has to communicate, what; 
the breadth of his human sympathig 
how clear are his perceptions and jué; 
ments” (pp. 29-30). , 


In this passage, we see, on the ox 
hand, that Finkelstein accepts the pr 
tensions of the “aesthetes” to comp 
tency and “sensitivity” in formal mz 
ters, and on the other, that he mis 
mizes the “unpracticed onlookers,” px 
ticularly when they presume to judg 
works of art without a technical m 
tery of the “textures” of art. Tk 
“catastrophic limitations” on the us 
and standards of value of the “unpa 
ticed onlooker,” he tells us, derive fron 
his demand for intelligible, recogna 
able, and accessible textures—say, fs 
clear characterization and plot in it 
erature, recognizable lines and shay 
in painting, and melodic line in mux 
This, presumably, often is a bad this 
To overcome his “catastrophic limo 
tions,” the author says, the “onlookt 
must study the “language textures’ ¢ 
art. From whom will he learn te 
all-important things which must ? 
given primacy? From the “aesthets 
of course! And only after learning ths 
things—he dare not ask beforehant- 
can the “onlooker” ask: What does & 
mean? 


Marxism holds that the people ¢ 
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source of all artistic values. The masses 
tan and do learn from the art works 
of the great realists in art, from the 
rogressive artists who make their art 
§ genuine weapon of the working class 
and its allies in the class struggle. To 
perform this high social function 
means, on the part of artists and critics, 
*not to fall into vulgarization, not to 
descend to the level of the undeveloped 
feader, but steadily . to raise his 
level of development” (Lenin). But 
what can the masses learn from the 
*aesthetes,” that small clique of snob- 
bish bourgeois individualists, contemp- 
tuous of the people, who pervert art to 
an anti-social, subjectivist function and 
mnake a fetish of irrationality? Precisely 
pothing. What Finkelstein, in arbitrarily 
divorcing form and content—and in 
fact asserting the primacy of form over 
tontent—does not see, is that the “aes- 
thetes” have nothing whatever to teach 
the masses; that their so-called “sensi- 
fivity” is the decadent sensitivity of a 
dying, parasitic class; and that, serving 
the insane plans and needs of this class, 
they serve to liquidate art as a mean- 
ingful activity. Consequently, in his 
above-cited passage, the people are 
treated as mere “onlookers” who play 
the role of passive recipients of sensa- 
fons. 

Finkelstein’s concessions to the bour- 
Keois esthetes cannot but affect the whole 
of his book. 

Running like a thread through Art 
d Society is the motif of the artist 
in search” of “fresh, new” styles, 
idioms,” “textures,” etc. This approach 
comes virtually a rationale for the 
erile search for “novelty” which pre- 
cupies the dominant school of deca- 
ent bourgeois, formalist artists today, 
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whose work reflects the pathological 
tastes of the ruling class. Finkelstein 
does not, of course, justify this trend 
explicitly. Indeed, there are certain pas- 
sages of power and insight in which 
he attacks the “art-for-art’s sake” ex- 
ponents, whose theories, the author 
holds, contribute to the decay and 
death of art. Nonetheless, he usually 
tends to nullify his correct statements 
on this score by vague expressions about 
“human content,” “human emotions,” 
“human perceptions,” “honest artists,” 
and the like. Hence, in its end effect, 
his approach tends to justify the sterile, 
formalist “search” for “novelty” of the 
dominant school of decadent bourgeois 
artists today. He says, for example: 


“The search for, and development of, 
a fruitful idiom is of central importance 
in the creation of a musical culture” 
(p. 22). 


Thus, instead of teaching the artist 
that his work is determined by the 
conflict between the old, reactionary 
forces and the new, progressive forces 
in society; that the nature of his sub- 
ject matter, ideas, world outlook is of 
central importance in the creation of a 
musical culture; and that this world 
outlook, if pregressive, can alone be 
the driving force in the artist’s striving 
for “a fruitful idiom”—instead of teach- 
ing these significant principles of the 
development of art—Finkelstein talks 
about the development of art forms as 
if they were self-contained, self-sufficient 
entities waiting for the searching, 


“gifted” artist in order to be discovered. 

The great revolutionary-democrat of 
mid-nineteenth century Russia, Dobro- 
lyubov, succinctly emphasized the unity 
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of content and form based on the pri- 
macy of content, and pointed out the 
real determinant of artistic talent, when 
he wrote: 


“In recognizing faithfulness to life 
as the chief merit of an artistic produc- 
tion, we thereby point to the criterion 
by which we gauge the merit and im- 
portance of every phenomenon in litera- 
ture. The degree to which an author’s 
eye penetrates the very substance of 
phenomena, and the extent to which 
he embraces the different sides of life in 
his work, determines the degree of his 
talent.” 


On the basis of this, it is clear, genu- 
inely fruitful idiom is beyond the 
achievement of the reactionary forces 
in the arts and can be the attribute 
solely of those who introduce truly 
pioneering ideas into art. To quote 
the great Soviet artist, Alexander 
Fadeyev: 


“The literary depiction of the new is 
closely connected with the problem of 
form. It must not be forgotten that in 
the sphere of form we, Soviet writers, 
are real innovators and that the views 
of the formalists are those of backward 
people. . . . Genuine realism responds 
freely and simply to all manifestations 
of reality and was always an innovator 
in the matter of form. . . .” 


REALISM AND THE CRISIS IN 
CAPITALIST CULTURE 


In the chapter on “Realism and the 
Crisis in the Arts Today,” the book 
fails to present the Marxist view of 
realism, but tends to confuse the ques- 








tion of realism in a two-fold way. 0, 
the one hand, realism is equated yi 
illusionism, and, on the other, mods f ,_: 
abstractionism is made compatible yi Despe 
realism. a 
On the former count, Art and Socig ~ ne 
states that there is a “basic contra aa 
tion within the idea of realism” » anny 
that this resides in the fact that “:§°°” 
has advanced to the point where it @ Pe fos 
present the utmost in the illusion ¢ > 
life and nature” (p. 104). Why | 
But what is this “illusion of reality eons 
whose presentation constitutes, accor ee di 
ing to the author, such a fatal cont; fae a 
diction within realism in art? Finke sy 
stein himself states that this “illus This « 
of reality” style was at one time gui Lissein 
compatible with great artistry. Heth pe 
us that “the painting of the Italia bce ? 
Renaissance, the drama of Elizabetha —_ 
England and the novel of eightesi} +). 
and nineteenth century Europe, te = 
symphonies of Beethoven and kf, 4 
operas of Verdi” were based on: Lome 


“style which creates an_ illusion ¢ 
reality” (p. 105). 

It seems, from Finkelstein’s accoumt 
that “in the last hundred years t 
representation of the world in art, wit 
all its pictorial and emotional det 
has been allied to a denial of so 
truths, so that the illusion of redij 
has been the very means through whic 
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the audiences could be brought to «— te . 
cept the underlying falsehoods or 
fusions” (pp. 105-106). BD Finl 

But what art does the author rei “gp 
to? Is it academic literalist art, wit inc 
its glorification of the perverted desir Rhee 
of the bourgeoisie? Such an art hasm fe. 
been, and could not be realistic. sift ng 
naturalistic art, which merged we hich 
formalism in James Joyce’s Ulysse... 
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ated wit 
> Mode Despite Finkelstein’s peculiar thesis that 
tible wi Joyce “stands at the door of a new 
nd Soci realism” (Pp. 209), Joyce was anything 
@ But a realist. In line with his incorrect 
contract B analysis of Joyce’s significance, Finkel- 
‘M&F stein does not emphasize that Joyce has 
thet “s presented “underlying falsehoods and 
ere confusions” of bourgeois society. 
usion © f But more important is the question: 
.__.. Why cannot bourgeois art today carry 
: call) P forward the heritage of Beethoven and 
ie accote P-Verdi, of Shakespeare and Balzac; why 
; Fou can it not present an “illusion of real- 
Pes ity” capable of revealing social truth? 
Be a This question is not answered by Fink- 
Het elstein's remarks about the technical 
xe Italian (POM the arts faithfully to repro- 
tern duce details in a photographic, idea- 
ightend Jess, naturalistic manner. 
rope, ik The fact is that the great classical 
ol é heritage of realism cannot be preserved 
of and and developed by bourgeois artists be- 
lusion feu especially in the epoch of im- 
perialism, which represents “reaction 
—_— all along the line” (Lenin), bourgeois 
years ih artists do not dare to present life in its 
aa Reality. Such realistic presentation ex- 
sal detail #PO%S bourgeois society. Hence, bour- 
of socgfSCOs. att wars against realism, using 
of rela cadence in its twin aspects of de- 
igh whi rading naturalism, which places on 
sht to x one level the animal and human de- 
5 oul mils of existence, and dehumanizing 


Drmalism. 
en sil Finkelstein treats realism in a non- 
rae . 
a Bass_ manner. Hence he ignores the 
ad desire Rtunction between critical realism, the 
ighest type attainable b > gre: 
ot has oc 2 yp ble by the great 


istic. Ist tists of the period of bourgeois 
ed wil cendancy, and Socialist _ realism, 
lyse! hich is a qualitatively higher stage 


realism; for its standpoint is that of 
te working class, whose emancipaton 
ids all exploitation and oppression 
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and results in the creation of a new 
culture, a new ethic, and a new type 
of human being. 

The interests of the working class 
demand that the laws of social develop- 
ment, the essential features of social 
reality, be laid bare in all their inter- 
connections and development, in all 
their concreteness. The interests of the 
working class demand truth in art— 
as in economics and politics. 

Thus, working-class partisanship is 
today the precondition for an art that 
enhances the powers of man, an art 
close to the people. Lenin formulated 
the principle of partisanship as follows: 


“No living man can avoid taking the 
side of one class or the other (once he 
has understood the relations between 
them), he cannot help rejoicing in the 
success of the given class, he cannot 
help being distressed by its reverses, he 
cannot help feeling angry at those who 
are hostile to this class, at those who 
hinder its development by spreading 
backward views. .. .” 


The conscious participation of the 
artist on the side of the working class 
—this is what is demanded of him both 
as citizen and as artist. Such conscious 
participation, such partisanship, far 
from standing in the way of truthful 
depiction of objective reality, is actually 
the condition for such depiction. This 
approach is the very opposite of that 
pseudo-objectivism which pretends to 
be neutral in the battle for the future 
of mankind. 

It is the author’s failure to point to 
the relationship of partisanship to real- 
ism that accounts for his inability to 
grapple with the complex problems of 
realism. 
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It is also for essentially the same 
reason that Finkelstein conceives the 
relationship between monopoly capital 
and “art structures” one-sidedly, that 
is, he sees only the economic plight of 
the artist and but an aspect of his artis- 
tic plight. Correctly pointing out that 
there is a crisis in the arts, the author 
vigorously inveighs against monopoly 
control of all the art media and he 
shows the devastation that this occa- 
sions, not only in the entertainment 
fields, but in the “fine arts” as well. 
This is necessary, and the author is at 
his best in these sections of his book. 

But he fails to see that the crisis in 
the arts is ideological as well as eco- 
nomic, that the crisis in the ideology of 
the artists under capitalism is the same 
as the crisis among philosophers and 
scientists under capitalism. Despite oc- 
casional indications that he is aware of 
this crisis, his procedure in the main 
is to place all “honest artists” into a 
group that fights capitalism in various 
ways. Thus, it is not surprising that he 
tends to accept the modernist artists at 
their own evaluation as “revolutionists” 
in art against the prevailing values in 
capitalist society. But it is obvious that 
am artist cannot be a revolutionary in 
the abstract, A revolutionary artist is 
one whose art furthers the interests and 
aims of a revolutionary class. Mere 
destruction of old forms by an artist 
proves, not that he is a revolutionary, 
but that he will remain a nihilist in art 
until he sees the new content in life 
which will demand the elimination of 
outworn forms and the development of 
new, appropriate forms. Until he sees 
this, he remains entrapped within 


the bounds of bourgeois values and in- 
deed expresses them in his work. 








But, 

Finkelstein falls into the greates { — 
difficulty in grappling with the vane world 
manifestations of “modern art.” Het vidua 
hard to show that this art has a naticg Expre 
character, that its sources are to) “nto 
found in folk art, that it provide, in th 
basis for the development of a gene) currez 
people’s art. All this, of course, js; in the 
from the reality. It is clear that mol Th 
art with its puzzles, distortions, af these 
unintelligibility, as Finkelstein prop) but f 
describes it, cannot be explained ay tradit 
as “a revolt against the values of @ i the a 
talism.” Nor can the “new” technigni docun 
in modern art serve to express thes} man ; 
tional life and aspirations, the pill emoti 
lems and struggles of the people. Wil} 24), 
this art expresses is the obliteration if Act 


national art. And it does so in th of? away 
mopolitan, “international” bourgeostit cance. 
jargon which is the same in New Yh reality 
Hollywood, Paris, or London. up th 

Finkelstein spends considerable taf fantas 


in elaborating his thesis that the aig crim 
is in revolt against capitalism. In yg uce ¢ 


discussion of classicism, romantica) truth 
abstractionism, and the national yy “T! 
tion in the arts, he attempts to s¥ “js th 
what streams of art were open tage amt ar 
artist who would “not submit to capagy Sign, 
ist domination in the arts.” any 1 
The author informs us that wharg life. I 
the tendencies and forms, realisogy "W ' 
somehow involved in the work dj ™ter 
“honest artists.” What this means4 the pl 
be made clear from an examinatit of Ge 
the three streams that converge to! reg 
the totality of what is called “mod the 
art.” e & 
. ‘ ceptar 
“The first stream,” we are told, os di 
sists of naturalism, impressionist, _ | 


pressionism, and surrealism. In ec 
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But, the author explains, this realism 
manifests itself in various ways. For 
instance, impressionism makes “the 
world of reality subject to the indi- 
vidual’s unorganized sense impressions.” 
Expressionism, on the other hand, goes 
“‘nto the aberrations and conflicts with- 
in the individual mind,” while with 


} surrealism, realism “planted itself with- 


in the subconscious” (p. 124). 
The author offers no judgment on 
these developments in the field of art, 


i but he claims that “this art took its 


traditions from the main stream of 
the arts since the Renaissance, with its 
documentation of the appearances of 


} man and nature, its search for character, 


emotion, and human drama” (pp. 123- 
124). 

Actually, these movements turned 
away from the realism of the Renais- 
sance. They have served to obscure 
reality. In distorting reality by mixing 
up the relevant and the irrelevant, the 
fantastic and the prosaic, in an indis- 
criminate mess, they proved in prac- 
tice to be incapable of providing a 


} truthful portrayal of the real world. 


“The second stream,” the author says, 
“fs that which sought to uphold in 
art an idea of clear self-contained de- 
sign, er pure form, independent of 
any imitation of the appearances of 
life. Its style is built on the search for 
new textures, new combinations of the 
materials of art. In literature it produces 
the play with the sheer sound of words 
of Gertrude Stein, the revival of sev- 
enteenth-century forms by the poets of 
the Eliot school. In painting we find 
the art of Henri Matisse, with its ac- 
ceptance of the flatness of the canvas, 


Sits distortions of appearance, its intri- 


cate decorative design, its bold con- 
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trasts of color; or the cubism of Picasso 
and Braque. In music, there are the 
works of Stravinsky, Hindemith, and 
Ravel with their novel instrumental 
timbres, their brilliant use of rhythmic 
patterns, their return to the contrapun- 
tal forms of the eighteenth-century mas- 
ters... . In the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century these traditions flowered 
out as the ‘art for art’s sake’ movement, 
and passed into twentieth century ab- 
straction.” Here too there is a kind of 
realism, according to the author: “Its 
realism[!] was the narrow but often 
fruitful one of regarding a work of art 
as a thing in itself[!], apart from the 
imitation of nature” (pp. 124-125). 

This strange approach to realism is 
rendered still more strange by the state- 
ment: “There is the approach of the 
artist to the materials of his art, regard- 
ing them as things to be appreciated 
for their own qualities, which is a kind 
of realism” (p. 104). 

In these passages there emerges a 
justification of the flight from realism 
—in the name of “realism.” Finkelstein 
underwrites the dangerous illusion that 
there is “self-contained design, or pure 
form.” He applauds certain decadent, 
bourgeois formalists, by claiming that 
these artists sought to fulfill “some edu- 
cative or useful function.” And he 
actually terms the art trend of nine- 
teenth century “art-for-art’s sake” and 
twentieth century abstractionism—as 
kinds of “realism”! This, of course, is 
an arbitrary, subjectivist procedure. 
Realism, “the exact representation of 
typical characters in typical situations” 
(Engels), is thus transformed even into 
“regarding a work of art as a thing 
in itself.” 

Finally, there is a “third stream,” 
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placed virtually on an equal plane with 
the other tendencies: the “realism” of 
“national” art. We leave the discussion 
of this to the next section. 

In the final sentence of the chapter on 
realism, Finkelstein concludes his con- 
fused account of realism with the state- 
ment that “We must regard these move- 
ments . . . as powerful tendencies aris- 
ing out of different reactions to the 
world, tackling different problems, im- 
pelling the artist to different solutions, 
often revealing the painful progress of 
education through which every man 
must go to retain his dignity” (p. 126). 
This is a sheer apologia for all the worst 
tendencies in modern art. 

It is because the bulk of “modern” 
art conceals, distorts, miystifies social 
relations that it is in essence a form of 
anti-working-class ideology. “Modern- 
ism” declares war on all realism, espe- 
cially Socialist realism, falsely affirming 
that progressive content, ideas, subject- 
matter, are fetters on art. Hence, ob- 
jectively—regardless of the subjective 
desire of the artists concerned—it serves 
the interests of imperialist capitalism. 
Hence, too, regardless of the political 
sympathies and affiliations of the parti- 
sans of “modernism,” objectively, their 
work falls in the camp of the partisans 
of reaction and decay. 


NATIONAL AND INTERNA- 
TIONAL ELEMENTS IN ART 


Finkelstein’s neglect of Socialist real- 
ism is combined with erroneous views 
on the relation between national and 
international elements in art. He tends 
to equate national cultures under So- 
cialism with national cultures under im- 
perialism. He also leaves the impres- 


sion that the national component in ap 
is synonymous with content, instead 
with form, while he conceives the 
ternational character of truly great x 
as a function of form, instead of oy 
tent. 

Today particularly it is important y 
have clarity on national cultures, whic 
are threatened with destruction at 
hands of the Anglo-American atop 
bomb aspirants to world dominatia 
But only obscurantism can result fron 
a statement such as: “. . . Today whe 
nationalism has beer discredited, 1 
abstract universality but an em 
stronger national rebirth of the arts; 
taking place. And its location is ng 
only the Soviet Republics, or the nev 
European democracies, but the Unite! 
States, with more than a century and: 
half existence as a state, and moden 
England and France with half a ni 
lenium” (p. 218). 

Such a lumping together of imperia 
ist nations and the diverse nation 
entities of the Soviet Union and t 
People’s Democracies, is, to say th 
least, anything but Marxist-Leninist. T 
imply that a “national rebirth of tk 
arts” is possible in an imperialist sat 
means to spread confusion in regard 
economics, politics, the arts and ther 
interrelationships. What should be sai 
however, is that the developing struggt 
of a people against imperialist oppres 
sion gives birth to expanding forms ¢ 
progressive national art. Within th 
United States the fact is evident amonj 
the oppressed Negro people whose » 
tional liberation movement is reflectt 
in the development of significant a 
rich cultural expressions, in the demas! 
of the Negro people for a truthit 
presentation of their plight and fgt 
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nd for the right of the Negro artists 
function economically, politically, 
nd culturally on a plane of equality 
ith all other artists in the United 
tates. 
The book’s unclarity on the national 
uestion is further revealed in strange 
ssertions concerning national art in 
e nineteenth century. Of the national 
tists then flourishing, it states: “To a 
rge extent they shared the narrowness 
f middle-class nationalist movements, 
narrowness typified for example in 
e group of Russian national com- 
sers who abhorred all Western Euro- 
ean influence. Even when a movement 
br national freedom saw _ that its 
rength lay in its connections with 
her peoples also struggling for free- 
pm, it suffered from not finding the 
oper forms of growth, a failure re- 
cted in the national art movements 
the century” (p. 61). 
This approach is not only cosmopoli- 
n, servile to bourgeois “west Euro- 
an culture,” it also grossly misrepre- 
nts the work of the nineteenth-cen- 
ry Russian masters. It is not true that 
> Russian national composers (or, for 
at matter, any truly national com- 
sers expressing the sentiments and 
irations of the masses) “shared the 
rrowness of middle-class movements.” 
e is shocked to find nineteenth- 
tury Russian music described as a 
lure; for by all odds it is one of the 
tat achievements of world music. 
lsewhere in his book, Finkelstein re- 
es his own assertions about the al- 
ed narrowness of the Russian com- 
Bers by stressing their significance and 
tatness.) In its criticism of the for- 
list trend which was pursued by a 
ton of Soviet composers, the Cen- 
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tral Committee of the C.P.S.U. has 
made very clear the fundamental incor- 
rectness of those who rejected “the best 
tradition of Russian and Western clas- 
sical music . . . as if they were ‘obso- 
lete,’ ‘old fashioned,’ ‘conservative’ 
demonstrated the connection between 
such views and the subjectivism, search 
for “false ‘originality’ ” and anti-realistic 
attitudes of the formalists; and empha- 
sized that among the bases for “develop- 
ing the realistic trend in Soviet music 

. are a recognition of the great pro- 
gressive role of the classical heritage, 


” 


especially the traditions of the Russian 
school of music” and “the use of this 
heritage and its further development. 


The sophisticated cosmopolitanism 
and formalism so characteristic of even 
the best of the products of bourgeois 
artists today certainly are far from be- 
ing forms of growth. On the contrary, 
they undermine art itself. It is a vast 
error to hold that cosmopolitan and 
formalist artists can express the na- 
tional traditions of their respective peo- 
ples, from whose daily lives and essen- 
tial interests they are separated by a 
Chinese wall. The “internationalism” 
of the dominant culture of the imperial- 
ists is but a reflex of—and a powerful 
ideological influence for advancing— 
the “internationalism” of the Wall 
Street warmakers, world-wide 
expansionism entails the annihilation of 
other nations’ sovereignty and the be- 
trayal of the true national interests of 
the oppressed American masses. It is 
for this reason that the progressive 
forces everywhere, defending the basic 
national interests of their respective 
peoples—and thereby fulfilling the obli- 
gations of true, proletarian internation- 


whose 
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ism—are paying increasing attention to 
the struggle against cosmopolitanism, 
against the national nihilism of a clique 
of bourgeois ideologists. 

As Comrade Zhdanov stated in his 
address to the conference of workers in 
Soviet music held under the auspices of 
the Central Committee of the C.P.S.U.: 


“Those people who think that the 
blossoming of the national music of 
Russian, as well as of other Soviet peo- 
ples who are part of the Soviet Union, 
means some kind of disparagement of 
internationalism in art are grossly mis- 
taken. Internationalism in art is born, 
not on the basis of belittling and im- 
poverishing the national art. On the 
contrary, internationalism is born where 
the national art flourishes. To forget this 
truth means to lose the guiding line, to 
lose one’s own face and to become cos- 
mopolitans without kindred.” 


ON “MODERNISM” IN ART 


In his approach to the art of the 
dying capitalist society, the author 
adopts the following line of reasoning. 
The bourgeoisie, he says, has put its 
money-grubbing hands on all the ave- 
nues of artistic communication. Except 
in its most perverted and vulgar forms, 
art, whose very nature is communica- 
tion, in the epoch of imperialism has 
been cut off from all approaches to the 
people. The result is that this complete 
control of the “public structures” of art 
by monopolists could lead to the “de- 
cline and death of art.” Finkelstein con- 
cludes that with the advent of the mo- 
nopoly stage of capitalism, 


“ 


. . any artist genuinely interested 


in his art, no matter how disty 4 
temperament from politics or gj 
problems, found himself in opposs 
to the dominant cultural values of ts 
time, which were the cultural valusg 
capitalist society. 

“This opposition was most obvicay 
marked out by the unintelligitiy 
which all ground-breaking art tend 
to assume. This unintelligibility way 
almost necessary accompaniment ¢g 


art which tried to preserve a firedog” 


of perception and thought” (p. 121 


This identification of unintelligiia 
with “ground-breaking art,” ; 


“freshness of perception and thoug! 
is, of course, wholly incorrect. To id 
back, roughly, to the period discus 
by the author, it was a Maxim Ge 
giant of Socialist realism who 


characterized by “freshness of per 
tion and thought”—and not a Siig 
berg, a Dali, or a T. S. Eliot. Ange. 
Gorky, there is no unintelligibile 
there is the utmost in clarity, hes 
directness, lucidity; there is intl 

bility, precision and economy 

guage — genuine craftsmanship. | 
Gorky’s voice is the voice of the 

ple, of truth itself. 

Further, from Finkelstein’s aa 
it would appear that the world 
as such is opposed to capitalism. } 
is no more true than is the propo 
that the world of science or of pi 
phy as such is opposed to capil 
Were they opposed, it would 
that capitalism had lost its ideo 
in these fields. Unfortunately, 10 
could be further from the truth 4 
interests clash in art, science and # 
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sophy. The bourgeoisie strives to make 
of every artist, scientist and philosopher 
a mere servitor of its interests. These 
interests are hostile to the accurate re- 
flection of reality, to all art and science 
and philosophy that exposes the real 
nature of the rapacious capitalist sys- 
tem of exploitation. 

What Finkelstein fails to bring out 
iis that the so-called revolt of the artist, 
Iwhich often takes on “Leftist” forms, is 
a revolt only within the scale of values 
engendered by capitalism, and indeed 
ifor these values. Actually, that same 
system which imposes monopoly oppres- 


_.gmsion upon the people in every sphere 


Hengenders illusions of “freedom,” of 
individualist “independence,” which 


‘Pentrap the majority of the workers in 


" eshow 


elligi 
arity, ho 


in’s ac 
world 
italism. | 


the arts and sciences within the frame- 
work of capitalist thought and feeling. 
This is so even when they think they 
Bare in revolt against capitalist culture. 
Consequently Finkelstein fails to 
that the “innovations” of the 
‘modernists” are merely the decadent 
shimmer of moribund capitalism. Jn- 
deed, he never tells the reader what 
decadent art is, or even whether there 
is such a thing as decadence in art. This 
ategory does not seem to have a place 
n his thinking. Thus, the writer Ger- 
grude Stein is analyzed, not as the deca- 
pdent she really was, but as one whose 
nfluence was on a par with that of the 
ealistic, progressive writer, Theodore 
Dreiser. We are told that hers was a 
‘national voice,” and that she, together 
vith Dreiser, “helped regenerate Amer- 
can prose by giving it a new base of 
mmediate, undistorted perceptions” (p. 
96). The author cites the following 
passage from Stein which he character- 
zes as follows: “This abstract, yet ex- 


gI 


pressive play with the elements of a 
deliberately primitive language might 
be called a kind of cubist writing” (p. 
195). 


“Oh you so stupid Jeff boy, of course 
I always love you. Always and always 
Jeff and I always so good to you. Ah 
you so stupid Jeff and dont know when 
you got it good with me. Oh dear, Jeff 
I certainly am so tired Jeff tonight, 
dont you go be a bother to me. Yes 
I love you Jeff, how often you want 
me to tell you. Oh you so stupid Jeff, 
but yes, I love you. Now I wont say 
it no more tonight Jeff, you hear me. 
You just be good Jeff now to me or else 
I get awfully angry with you. Yes I 
love you, sure, Jeff, though you dont 
in any way deserve it from me. Yes, 
yes I love .. .” etc., etc. 


Finkelstein says that this passage, 
with “its climatic rhythm, its repetition 
of such ideas as ‘I love you’ and ‘stupid’ 
like musical themes in a contrapuntal 
pattern,” is typical of passages in Stein 
where “such repetition and rhythms 
are used to build powerful sound pat- 
terns, within the semblance of actual 
speech” (p. 194). 4 

Finkelstein would have done well to 
have shown that what we have here is 
an illustration of a calculated irratien- 
ality of style based on a sophisticate’s 
suavely “superior” approach to what 
is presumed to be the love conversa- 
tions of members of the “lower classes.” 
He should have shown that what is 
revealed here is contempt for human 
beings, just as the use of dialect most 
times reveals a contempt for Negroes, 
Jews, Italians, Irish, and other peoples. 

For Finkelstein, Gertrude Stein and 
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James Joyce, together with others 
whose works are characterized as the 
“central literary influences of our era” 
(p. 114) “are among the scientific 
minds of our era in art.” Their “unify- 
ing element” consisted of “the bitter- 
ness of their attack upon the capitalist 
world, in terms of the art it fostered 
and the culture it was most proud of.” 
They “tried to give art a new science” 
(p. 189). Though some, such as T. S. 
Eliot, reveal the vices of individualism, 
nevertheless—according to Finkelstein 
—they are protesting in their own way 
against capitalism. We are therefore to 
consider the “strangeness” of their 
style, their “puzzling” language, their 
“unintelligibilities,” etc., as the product 
of their opposition to the “dominant 
cultural values” of capitalism. The 
author makes the decadent Joyce a 
kind of Shakespeare, Swift and Balzac 
rolled into one. He describes the style 
of Joyce’s Ulysses as revealing 


an amazing play with lan- 
guage, as if an anthology of English 
prose had been reshuffled and run to- 
gether. There are sections... in 
which sentence structure is deliberately 
broken down, the thoughts run to- 
gether to simulate a stream of consci- 
ousness; . . . sections in which many 
running stories are jumbled together, 
as in a kind of musical counterpoint; 
. . . sections of abstract play with the 
sheer sound of words. 

“This play with language is handled 
with a most astonishing craftsmanship, 
a mastery of words to which only 
Shakespeare’s [sic] can be compared. 
But it signifies more; it is a Swiftian 
mockery {!]| of the entire middle-class 
‘cultured’ world... . Language, he 


Cf9GS, .  « 


5)- 


And, while asserting that Uly 
“is full of allusions, details, memo: 
associations that only Joyce himself 
explain,” he adds: “But it is als 
one of the masterpieces of the reals, 
novel in the Balzac tradition” (p. 2 
8). 

Generalizing his many similar ; 
ments on the “central” art figures ¢ 
our era, the author holds that the 
language of the nineteenth ceny 
“was for them too saturated with 
fused meanings, emotional platitué 
and blurred perceptions. It had to} 
scrubbed clean and made again into: 
instrument that could be handled » 
clarity and objective craftsmanshz 
(pp. 189-190). 


needs a cleansing” (pp, », 


Finkelstein does not understand kf} 


artists like Joyce and Stein express 
ideology of the bourgeoisie, that tx 
talents were expended in flight ine 
reality; and that, far from “scrubber 
language clean,” they actually dw 
tegrate language and make of it: 
instrument for the propagation of tk 


confused, essentially reactionary ide 


What makes them decadent is the ty 
of their vision, their refuge in the pa 
their attempt to transform the 
world into hallucination, and t& 


inability to see the seeds of the news 


the old world. Their vision was lim 
by “the narrow horizons of bourgs 
thought” (Marx). 

Every work which tends to dem 
human beings, to convert people # 
mere sexual instruments, to advod 
pessimism or mysticism, to weaken 2 
faith of man in his own powers! 
transform the world into a habitat 


worth 
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worthy of human existence, every such 


bvork—whether its outer form be ab- 


tractionist or naturalistic—is decadent, 


nd as such is a powerful ideological 


strument in the hands of the bour- 
eoisie for maintaining its power and 


for advancing its ideology of chauvin- 


nilar ce 
figures ¢ 
rat the 
h cent 
with cw 
platitud: 
had to 
ain into 
ndled x 


tsmansiz 


rstand thé 
express tt 
, that te 
flight ine 


“scrubbals 


ually dis 
e of tte 
ion of th: 
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was limi 
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sm, anti-Communism and war “inevi- 
ability.” 

[t is this imperialist ruling-class con- 
nt of decadent art that Finkelstein 
pnores, because of lus preoccupation 
ith its so-called “scientific innova- 
ns” in art form, and indeed explains 
yay as an “attack upon the capitalist 
orld... .” Here one calls to mind 
he brilliant statement of Frederick 


gels, written in 1842 at the age of 


“What does it matter to literature if 
is or that individual has a little talent 

t here and there accomplishes some- 
ing, if in other respects he is worth 
hing; if his whole direction, his 
tary character, and achievements 
en as a whole are worthless? In 
prature an individual is not valuable 
himself alone but in his relation to 
whole.’”’* 


ad Finkelstein adopted a correct 
proach to “modern” art, he would 
ye been able to deal with a contradic- 
of truly great importance. A num- 
of “modern” artists are often torn 
ween two diametrically opposed 
s outlooks. It is necessary to indi- 

that line of thought and action 
ich can unify the politics and art of 
artists concerned on a sound, pro- 
psive basis. This is one of the key 


Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, Letorature 
rt, International Publishers, New York, 1947, 


a habitats 
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paths for building that progressive peo- 
ple’s culture toward which Finkelstein 
strives. 

How does this contradiction arise— 
how is it that some artists align them- 
selves in the progressive camp in the 
sphere of politics and in the reactionary 
camp in the world of art? This situa- 
tion results from the fact that art and 
the artists, having been divorced from 
the people by the very development of 
capitalism itself, by the transformation 
of art works into luxury commodities, 
by the individualistic mode of artistic 
production, are driven to exalt as “free- 
dom” the very position of spiritual 
isolation and desolation enforced by the 
capitalist environment. It results from 
the powerful, often subtle influence of 
bourgeois ideology in all fields. These 
account for the “modern” artist’s tend- 
encies to anarchistic individualism and 
to indiscipline, and his feelings of ir- 
responsibility to the people as regards 
his art. On the other hand, the acute 
awareness of this spiritual isolation 
tends to drive him to find those forces 
which can lead him out of his growing 
status as pariah in capitalist society. 
Thus, as citizen he often is inclined to 
be with the people, but as artist he 
yields to the enemies of the people and 
of art itself because he does not grasp 
the fact that the source of values is the 
people themselves. 

It is this knowledge of the source 
of values which the artist needs today. 
Finkelstein’s book, because it exalts the 
disintegrating forms of art in the capi- 
talist world, tends to dim that under- 
standing. To speak, as the author does, 
of the “double nature of modernism, 
its rich content of humanity and its 
role in stimulating new, national cul- 
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tures” (p. 204), means to fly in the 
face of the realities of the class struggle 
on the theoretical-ideological front. 


TOWARD A PEOPLE’S ART 


Finkelstein has many statements on 
a living culture which reveal his 
breadth of sympathy, his warm regard 
for the creations and the potentialities 
of the people in the field of art. Yet 
here too one finds that his analyses are 
vitiated by an infatuation with the 
decadent art of dying capitalism. Taken 
in by the techniques and “innovations” 
of modern art, he is eager to place these 
at the service of a people’s art which 
he ardently wants to see realized in the 
United States. This is most evident in 
the way he tries to combine abstract 
art with the people’s art movements. 
He says: 


“If on the surface it would seem as if 
contemporary abstraction and people’s 
movements in art are opposites, they 
are the opposites which can very pos- 
sibly meet to produce a new flowering 
of art, although the resulting art will 
resemble neither abstraction nor what 
passes largely for popular art today” 
(p. 232). 


Finkelstein endeavors to have people’s 
art unite with abstraction to get some 
unknown new art which is the syn- 
thesis of the two. 

The book also makes it appear that 
somehow or other abstraction has roots 
in some countries and not in others, in 
short, that it is national. Thus Art and 
Society tells us: 


“Each country must build a culture 
upon a healthy appraisal of the best of 


its own traditions. Abstraction has byl 
comparatively little place in the ang 
traditions of the Soviet Union, ¥ 
art of other countries it has played, 
most important role” (Jdid), 


Why is this so? The author neity 
asks nor answers this important 
tion. There is, however, no mygy 
about the matter. In the first plac, if 


Socialist nature of the Soviet Unin ale 


manded the elimination of abstracy 
ism as a survival of capitalist ideoly 
Further, in regard to artistic traditing 
it should be borne in mind thas 
great revolutionary-democratic ang 
and critics of 19th century Russia, faq 
with the task of ridding that coug 
of repulsive czarism and landlords 
fought most vigorously against fom 
ism. They correctly saw that all ds 
dent art serves only the oppresg 
classes. The vigor and the forthng 
ness of their antagonism to thes) 
nicious art tendencies, and their cs 
pionship of realism make of then 

emplars of cultural heritage for all 
gressives in the field of art today. 

In the imperialist countries oi 
West, however, abstractionism cam 
the fore as a major art weapon ag 
realism, precisely at the time when 
epoch of imperialism was emey 
Thus, it can be seen that dr 
Society is incorrect in implying 
abstractionism has anything at all 
with national traditions. And °% 
equally clear that the book's rete 
to the Soviet Union in this connt 
is misleading and non-Marxist. 

In the light of this approach w 
see why any attempt to link up 2 
tionism with people’s art movemé# 
completely erroneous. For the 
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abstract art is its alienation from 
ogressive content. This alienation ex- 
esses itself in virtuosity, in technical 
anipulations which are typical of 
cadent periods in art, but which 
Enkelstein mistakes for a “subtle 


fentific spirit.” Lifeless formalism, na- 
pnal nihilism and cosmopolitanism, 
blind alley for art: this, not “scien- 
c” advance, is the essence of abstrac- 


The artist today must see that for- 
lalism is rendering art more sterile, 
ore unimportant as art than ever be- 
e. Only an art which says something 
eat in forms that raise human powers 
higher levels is an art worthy of the 
me. Realism, which exposes the 
is of modern bourgeois society, 
ich fearlessly sides with the people 
their aspirations for a better life, in 
peaceful world, must become, to an 
er greater degree, the method of the 
ist in his approach to reality. 
pit is the task of the Marxist-Leninist 
tic to help the artist, to show how 
tent, the ideological basis of the art 
rk, is the chief determining factor in 
unity of form and content. 
The American imperialists are bent 
dragooning every artist into their 
rderous service. They want to 
ize the mind of the American peo- 
in order to achieve their goal of 
tld domination or world ruin. 


‘Bilhe struggle against this monstrous 


t against humanity, the struggle to 
serve the great works of man’s hand 
t brain, the struggle for a world free 
rapacity, bombings of civilians, 
tal exploitation, and national chau- 
ism—this is the great theme of the 
orical drama unfolding on a vast 
le. The inevitable end of imperial- 
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ism will make the curtain fall on man’s 
pre-history, opening up on a world 
scale the tremendous perspective af- 
forded by Communist society. This 
theme of struggle and man’s victory 
over bestiality calls for artistic treat- 
ment now. The artist of the genuine 
type will feel this content surging 
through his being and will find that 
form which will enable him to com- 
municate it to his fellow-men. For the 
artist, as for the individual generally, 
there is salvation only in the struggle 
with, and for, the people. 

In the world-battle for peace and 
progress, the Communist Party recog- 
nizes that the artist is a key figure. The 
Party shows him his responsibility in 
shaping men’s attitudes, in forging their 
will to overcome the great obstacles in 
the way of lasting peace and of a free 
world for men and women and chil- 
dren. How he meets that responsibility 
depends not only on the artist himself. 
It also depends on the aid he receives 
from the critics and artists who have 
mastered the science of Marxism- 
Leninism. It is their task to help the 
artist assume his rightful place as a 
progressive .eader and molder of peo- 
ple. But this task requires for its suc- 
cessful fulfillment a special, thoughtful 
approach to the cultural worker and to 
his needs. Such an approach was out- 
lined by V. J. Jerome in his report to 
the conference of Marxist cultural 
worker in 1947: 


“Marxist theory is not in existence 
to separate Marxists from the people, 
but to weld them with the people. With 
the class enemy, Marxists put their dif- 
ferences in the foreground; with allies 
and potential allies they put their com- 
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mon aims in the foreground. Thus, we 
should be guilty of a most costly sec- 
tarian error if we adopted the attitude 
that all or even most of the writers, 
artists, scientists and educators who 
give expression to reactionary ideas in 
any of the ideological trends we have 
here discussed are now and henceforth 
confirmed reactionaries, to be aban- 
doned to the enemy. We must distin- 
guish between them and those writers 
who are conscious and deliberate reac- 
tionaries. It would be truer to say that 
the majority reflect reaction’s influences 
and pressures. It is our responsibility 
as Marxists to do better than we have 





done in imparting Marxist theory » 
broad sections of artists and pwn 
sional people to spur and faciligd 
their recognition of the writes gil 7 
artist’s, social responsibility, with 
which he will fall prey to reaction, ¥ 
Marxists must recognize that to » 
people to the fight for democratic a) 
ture means more than hanging i 
shingle of Marxism over our sho; 
the hope that someone will wander 3 
it means struggle to win them, wi 
Marxist understanding. program, af 
methods of work.’* 


V. J. Jerome, Culture in a Changing Vx 
tiew Century Publishers, 
78-79. 


New York, 1947,» 
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SEP 1 41959 
Catalogues and Classes... ‘!BRARy 


“CATALOGUE” is an old and musty word derived from the Latig: 
catalogus, meaning a counting up, a register, roll, record, inde 
schedule, enumeration, inventory. It is a word far removed from 
the clash and battle of classes that is ushering in the century 
Socialism. 

It is true that on occasions in the past poets have seized upon thi 
word and infused into it a living, dynamic quality that lifted 
out of the realm of dusty archives, dry data and drab statistic 
Thus you will find the King James version of the Bible vividly ¢ 
scribing “a catalogue of David’s mighty men.” Then, too, the fiery 
English poet and painter, William Blake, once composed “a descri 
tive catalogue of pictures and historical and poetic inventions” fox 
an exhibition of his water colors that he personally organized ij 
May, 1809, in protest against their rejection by the bureaucrats ¢ 
the British Institute and Royal Academy. And in one of Shakespeare 
dramas, a central player speaks the line: “Ay, in the catalogue ye go 
for men.” 

But “CATALOGUE” is hardly the kind of word to get excite 
about—that is, unless and until one has seen the new 1950 catalogt 
of New Century Publishers. That is something to get excited abou 

The Marxist scholar and member of the French National Academ 
Roger Garaudy, once wrote that “A good book is a book that de 
not leave the reader intact; it is a challenge hurled at us to chan 
something in ourselves and in the world.” He hit the nail on the 
head! For this little 32- -page catalogue covers an entire cent 
span, teeming with epic struggles and change that have transform 
the face of the whole world. It lists hundreds of books and P 
phlets which no inquisition—from Torquemada’s Spain to Cotta 
Mather’s Salem, and from Hitler’s Berlin to Medina’s Foley Sq 
—can ever succeed in destroying. They range all the way from Ti 
Communist Manifesto, written over a hundred years ago by 
Marx and Frederick Engels, to Gus Hall’s Hands Off Korea 4 
Formosa, published barely a month ago out of the living histor 
of today. 

It includes listings on “The American Labor Movement”; ‘ 
Communist Party of the United States”; “The Struggle for Negi 
Liberation”; “The Soviet Union” ; “Political Economy”; and “M 
ism-Leniism—Historical and Dialectical Materialism” as well 
works of criticism, biography, science, fiction, poetry. 

Copies of the new 1950 catalogue are available—for free—eithet 
from New Century or your Workers and Progressive Bookshop. 


NEW CENTURY PUBLISHERS, 832 Broadway, New York 3, N. ¥ 
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